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FUKl^’ATORY NO'IML 


rvill 1 )(^ {)l>.siU‘V(Hl tlui gr(‘.a()(ir part, of UiiH 

c huH hcF.ii l.ak(‘n in ono i’onu or i>iliur i'nnii LookUart’9 
of Hlr Wnlit'r Hi'ott^ iii Um voIuiik^m. No itilrodiKtlioii 
would hn Worth luunh iu wliiiih iliab course, wan 
1o)1o\V(mL Indond, oxooptni'' Sir WalUa’^H own writ- 
, lhnr(\ in hardly iiiiy oilua* ^^U’cal Houron oT iiddrination 
it liiiu ; and that i.s si» full, tliat hanlly anything nor.d- 
1,0 illuntratt^ bln^ aulijcc.t of Siaitt’s ]if(\ naiiaiim uu~ 

hod. Ah .n‘|ijarilH ilH^ only math'r.s of eontrovovHy, 

rtn rolatioiiH to tluj JiallantyncH, .1 havct taken earn to 
k Mr. Loc.khart'H Htatomtuits hy iv,adin^M.b()Ko of tlu^ 
i‘Hoiitat-ivoH of tlio, Hallantyiu^ hrotliiu'H; Imt with thin 
[itiou, Sir Walto-r’H own worka and I^oakliarkH lifu 
iiii an*, tiu^ gi*(^at authoriti(‘.H ctmeoruinj^; Iu'h (vharactnr 
Ilia Htory. 

ihI Ion yi^ara n<^o Mr, ( Sathtonii^ iu expriussin^^ to 
lain Mr. llo])(i Setott tlio gn^at (h‘li<(ht vvhiibi tlio 
Hal of Loi’.klmrt'H lifo. of Sir WalUu* had fj;iv<iu luui, 
o, “ 1 may in* wrou;^^ lint I uni vapjuoly uiulm* the 
’twHion that it han mno-r luul a ivNilly wido oircmlati<ui. 
), it in tlii\ Huddost pity, ami 1 Hhould gnsitly like 
luiut any (umauri^ on its pn'sout h*n^4h) to pub« 
id an ahhrnviatioii of it.” Mr. (Sadstoun did not 
know timt uh long ago uh lH.18 Mr. Ijoi'khurt ilid 
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himself prepare such an ahbreviniioii, in which the ui-i- 
ginal eighty-four chapters were conijirtvsstul iiit.o thghfcMUi, 
— though the abbn^viation contained additions as w<‘il an 
compressions. But oven this abri<lgni<‘ni is ilsci!' a 
buUcy volume of 800 pages, containing^ I should think, 
considerably more than a third of the reading in t iu'. ori- 
ginal ten volumes, and is not, tlu'rtdbre, very liktdy to hti 
preferred to tlie completer work. In sonm r<‘.spt‘c.tB 1 hop(' 
that this introduction may supjdy, btd.ter than that bulky 
abbreviation, what' Mr. (Jkulstone probably nu'ant to 
suggest, — some slight miniature taktm from the great pi(‘.- 
tuxe with care enough to tempt on tlu)S(‘ wlio look on it 
to the study of the fnlhu* Hie,, as wtdl as ol' that iinagt^ of 
Sir Walter which is impressed by Ids own humi uptui 
his works. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ANOKHTRY, PAUICNTAGR, AND CHIDDHOOD. 

Sm Walter Scott was tlie first literary Tnan of a groat 
riding, aport.ing, and ligliting clan. Indited, Ida father ^ — 
a Writer ti) tla^ Sigruit, or Rdinlmrgh solicitor— was the 
first of his raru^ to adopt a town life and a sedentary })ro- 
fesaioTi. Sir Waltiw was the liiund descendant— six 
gener!dh)na nmioved— of that Walter Scott conmiemo- 
rated in The Lmj of (he Lad Mhidnf wlio is known 
in Itorder history rtkI legend as Anld Wat of Harden. 
Auld Watts son William, captured by Sir Gideon Murray, 
of Eliliank, during a raiil of tln^ Siiotis on Sir (Jideon’s 
lands, was, as tradition says, givmi hia <dH)i(‘,e lietween being 
hanged on Sir Gideoifs private gallows, and marrying the 
ugliest of Sir Giiieoifs three ugly daughtei’S, MeiklO” 
inoutluKl Meg, n‘.|)iited as carrying offtlu' prize of ugliness 
among ihe^ women of four counties. Sir William was a hand- 
8ome man. He took ilir(*.e days to eonsiderthc altiOTiative 
proposetl to him, hut chose life with the largenuouthed 
lady in the end ; and found her, ac-c<<rding to the tradition 
which the poet, her descendant, has transmitted, an excel- 
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lent wife, with a fine talent for picklin^ the l)a(*f whitili 
her linsband stole from the herds of his fotvs. IMeikfiv 
mouthed Meg transmitted a distinct trace of lier larg(‘ 
mouth to all her descendants, and not least to him 
who was ■ to use his meiklo ” mouth to best advan- 
tage as the spokesman of his rac(‘. Ii.ath(»r more than 
half-way between Auld Wat of Harden’s times -—i. e.,, 
the middle of the sixteenth continy— -ami those of Bir 
Walter Scott, poet and novelist, livfnl Sir Walter’s 
great-grandfather, Walter Scott generally known in 
Teviotdale by the surname of Ileardie, l)(S‘4Uise he woulti 
never cut his heard after the hanisinnent of the Stuarts, 
and who took arms in their cause and lost by Ids intrigues 
on their behalf almost all that lie had, besides running 
the greatest risk of being hanged as a traittir. Tins was 
the ancestor of whom Sir Walter ape.aks in the intro- 
duction to the last canto of Mantiion ;• — 

“ And thus my Christmas still I hold, 

Where my great grandeire came of old, 

With amber board and flaxen hair, 

And rov'orend apostolic air,— - 
The feast and holy tide to share, 

And mix sobriety with wine, 

And honest inix'th with thoughts divine | 

Small thought was his in afi(U’ time 
E’er to bo hitch’d into a rhyme, 

The simple sire could only Iwast 
That he was loyal to his cost ; 

The banish’d race of kings revered, 

And lost his land— but kept his board.” 

Six Valter inherited from Boardio that fientimontol 
Stuart bias which his better judgment condemned, but 
which seemed to he rather part of his blood than of hir 
mind. And most useful to him tliis amitiment un. 



(loubindly vva,s in Indpinj^ liim to r(‘-stor(3 tlio mould and 
fiLshion of thn pa-Ht. lUvinlie/s soc.ond sou was 8i.r 
Wa,lt-(‘.r'a grand fatluu*, and to liim lio owail not only lus 
first oliildish oxpc.rionco of tlio d(‘digldis of country lilb, 
but also,— in liis own oatimation at least, — that risky, 
Rp<‘{‘nlativt^, and sanguine sjurit which had so mncdi in- 
ovv.Y his fortunes. The good man of Bandy- 
Kiiowc, wisliing to hre.ed slunq), and being destitute of 
capital, l>oiTowt‘d 30/. from a shepluu'd who w^as willing 
to inv(^st that sum for him in sheep; and the two set off 
to purediast) a ihadc n(‘ar Woohu’, in IMorthumherLind ; 
hut when th(3 sh(‘.pherd had found what he thought 
wotdd suit th(ur purpose, he returned to ihid his master 
galloping ahout a fine hunter, on %vhich he had spent 
the whole ca{)ital iu hand. Thu sp(3(‘,ulation, however, 
pr(>sp(»,red. A fiw days later Ilohe.rt Bcott displayed 
the (pialitif‘n of the Imnttw to such admirahle oihujt 
with John 8(5ott of iranh^n’a hounds, that he sold the 
horse for douhh^ the tuout^y he had given, and, unlike his 
grandson, ahandoiuul spt^cidative pundiasits then^ and 
then. In th(3 latter <]ays.of his cloiuhMl forturu‘s, after 
Ballantyiu^'s and (Jonsiahhfs failure, Sir WalttU' was accus- 
tonuai to ]H)int to the picture (if his grandfather and 
say, “ Blood will out : my hnildiug and ])Ianting was 
hut his buying the htinbir htd'on^ he stockcHl his shciop- 
walk, over againd^ lUit Sir Walttvr added, says Mr. 
Lockhart, as he glancc'.d at the likmu^ss of his own staid 
and prmhmt fatlnvr, Yet it was a wonder, too, for! have 
a thread of the attonuiy in mo,” whuili was douhtkiHS the 
case ; nor was that thr(‘ad the h^ist of his inheribmees, 
for from Ida father certainly Sir Walter derived that 
disjioaition towards conscientiouH, plodding industry, 
h^galism of mind, meth,odi(jal Imhifs of work, and b 
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generous, eciiiitaLle interpretation of tlie w(.*o|'50 of all liin 
obligations to others, prize<l ojk! eullivai.tni by 

him as they were, turned a great gernius, which, espt^- 
cially considering the hare-brained el(*nu*nt in him, might 
easily have been frittered away or devnfed to ^vortli- 
less ends, to such fruitful account, and si:ani|)r(I it with 

00 grand an impress of personal magnanimity ami iorti- 
tude. Sir Walter’s father reminds oni^ in not a few 
of the formal and rather martinetish traits whicli are 
related of him, of the fatlicr of (Soethe, *^a. formal man, 
with strong ideas of strait-lactul education, passitmately 
orderly (he thouglit a good hook nothing without a gotnl 
binding), and never so much excite.d as by a, iitHu^ssarj 
deviation from the ‘ pre-estahlished liarmony ’ of houaii- 
hold rules.’* That description wo\d(l a|>ply almost wholly 
to the sketch of old Mr. Scott whicJi the novelist Ima 
given us under the thin disguise of Ali^xander Fairfortl, 
Writer to the Signet, in RiulfjaunUvfy a iigure cordesHcdly 
meant, in its chief features, to repre.stmt liis father, 

this Sir Walter adds, in one of his latc^r jotirnals, the 
trait that Ms father wms a man of fine pn'Stuua^, %vho con - 
ducted all conventional arrangeinentB witli a certain gran- 
dour and dignity of air, and absolutely lovtal a funcralT* 
He seemed to preserve the list of a whole heatbroll o! 
cousins merely for the pleasure of htung at their 
funerals, which he was often asked to Huperinteiul, mid 

1 suspect had sometimes to pay for. Ho carried mo witli 
him as often as ho could to those mortuary cexemoiiic's; 
but feeling I was not, like him, either or ornamentiil, 
I escaped as often as I could,” This strong dash of tlm 
conventional in Scott’s father, this satisfaction in seeing 
people fairly to the door of life, and taking Ids final leave 
of them there, with something of a ceremonious flourish 
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of 4>lKU‘rv;iii<*4^, wn,.s, lio\vov(*,r, c.oinljifuMi wit.li a, iiuich 
iiohlo!* and, dwju'.r kind oP orderlinasa. Sir WaKaa’ iiK^u! 
to y^uy thai. hi.s iUtlnu* had insf; no aniall '|{a.rl/ of a very 
lltMiriAiiing biKsfnos.s, by iiiidstin*^ that his cJicnis should do 
their duty to i.heir own p(U)|>l(^ btdhu* tluy wore, 

tlnuuselves at all. ineliued to do it. And of this giiiuumia 
striidness in saerifieini^ liia (»wu inten'sts t(» his sympathy 
for oth(;rs, tlio sou had as niucli as tliti ra,thor. 

Sir Walt.f.ds mother, who was a Miss Itiitherford, tlu‘. 
daipAd-er of a, physi<*.ian, had been Ijethu* (‘dueaiiHl than 
most Se.ote.bwonnui of leu* day, in spite of luiying beam 
s(mt to b(^ (inislnul olf^’ l>y ‘‘the honourable Mrs. 

( )gilvie,” whost5 training was so (dleetivc*, in om^ dirootiou 
at h'ast, ihati t'.vt‘.n in her eigbtiotii ytuir Mrs. vScoit could 
not etijoy a conih)rta]>lo r{.‘st in hm* eJiair, but “ took as. 
mn(‘.h (iare to avoid toucdiing lu*.r e.bair with b(U‘ l)ack, as if 
siie had still Ixicm under th(^ shun i^yes of Mrs. Ogilvio.^^ 
None tlu^ less Mrs. Hcott was a .nH,>iherly, coinfortablt^ 
woman, with mueb tenderness of heart, and a welbstortHl, 
viviil memory. Sir Walter, writing of her, after bis 
nu)tlnu’’H ch^.ath, to Lady Louisa KStinvart, says, She had 
a mind pe,euliarly well stored with much a.e.([uired infor- 
mation ami natui’al tahmt, and a.s ehi^ was V(vry old, and 
had an exeadleut memory, she could <lraw, without the 
h‘aHt exaggeration or allectation, the. most striking pictures 
of the past age. If I have be.tm aiile to d«) anything 
in the way of painiitig the past tiim^s, it is very much 
from tile studic's with whieh slui prestmte.d uua 8he 
ronnectcHi along p(*no<l of time with the presmiigcuHU'alion, 
for she rtmumdurnHl, ami hml often spoktm with, a person 
wlio piirhadly recollected the battle of Dunbar and Cllivtu 
CromwtdFs subse(|uent entry into ,F,d in burgh.*' Chi the 
day before^ the stroke of ]>aralysiH wldidi e.arrie.d heroi!‘, she 
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bad told Mr, and Mrs. Scott of ITardt^n, “with 
accuracy, tbc real story of tlio llrido of I^aintiuiriuuirj aiui 
pointed out wberein it diilered from tlie iioveL Slio had 
all the names of the parties, and j)ointed out (lor she 
was a great genealogist) their connexion with existing 
families.” ^ Sir Walter records many eviilences oi the 
tenderness of his mother’s nature, aiul ho returned 
warmly her affection for himself. Ills extuuitoivs, in lifting 
up his desk, theeveiiing after his burial, found ‘^arraugi'd 
in careful order a series of little ohj(a‘,is, which had 
obviously been so placed there that his twt‘. iniglit r(‘Ht on 
them every morning boforo lie began his tasks, Tiu'se. 
were the old-fashioned boxes that hat! garnished his 
mother’s toiletto, when ho, a sickly chihl, slept in hc»r 
dressing-room, — the silver taper-stand, which the young 
advocate had bought for her with his first iive-gtiinea fee, 
— a row of small packets inscribed with her band, and 
containing the hair of those of her olTspriiig that luul ilieti 
before her, — ^his father’s snuff-box, and etui-case,— and 
more things of the like sort.” * A story, cliaracteristic 
of both Sir Walter’s parents, is told by Mr. Lockhart which 
will serve better than anything 1 (;an renuunber to bring 
the father and mother of Scott vividly before the imagi- 
nation. Hia father, like Mr. AlexamU^r Fairfunl, in 
Redgauntlet, though himself a strong Hanoverian, inht!« 
rited enough feeling for the Stuarts from Ids grandfather 
Beardie, and sympathized enough with tliosc^ who were, m 
he neutrally expressed it, “ out in ’45,” to ignore as iimtdi 
as possible any phrases offensive to the Jacobites. For 
instance, he always called Charles Eilward not thu Pre» 

' Lockhart’s Life of ScoUf vi. 172-3. The etiitien refemxi ic> it 
throughout the edition of 1839 in ton voiurues. 

2 I^ockhart’a Life of Bcottj x, 241. 
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t<m.(ler but the Clum(liei\ — and lie did l.msirujss for many 
ti aeoliites 

Scott’H cxxrioHity wa,s sti'oiijrly excited one antuiun 
by the re^nilar ai)pea,ra.ucc at a certain liour cvci'y evening 
of a sedan chair, to deposit a person carefully midlled up in 
a mantle, who was immediately nshored into her husband’s 
private room, and commonly remained with him there until 
long after tiio usual bed-time of tbis orderly family. Mr. 
Hcott answereil her ri‘,peated inquiries with a vagueness that 
irritated tlu*, lady’s feelings moro and more; until at last 
she could hear the tiling no longer; but one evening, just as 
she beard the bell ring {is for the stranger’s cluiir to ciirry 
him off, she made her appe.JU'ance within the forbidden 
parlour with a sjilvcr in her hand, observing tlait she 
thought the gentlemen had sat so long they would bo 
better of a dish of tea, and had ventured accordingly to 
bring some for their acceptance. The Htrangor, a person of 
distinguished appearance, ami richly dressed, bowed to the 
lady and accepted a cup ; but her husband Iciiit his brows, 
and refused v(*.ry coldly to partake the refreshment. A 
monuuit {ifterwiirds the visitor withdrew, and Mr. Scott, 
lilting up the window-Hash, took the cup, which he had left 
empty on tln^ labk',, and tossed it out upon the ])avemont. 
The lady exchumed fur her china, hut was put to silence by 
her husband’s saying, “ I can forgive your little curiosity, 
madam, but yoxi must piiy the penalty. 1 may admit into 
my house, on a piece of biminoHs, porsons wholly uuworihy 
to be treiited as guests by my wif^. Nidtlun' lij) of mo nor 
of mine comes aftt‘.r M,r. M urray of ik'oughtou’a.’ 

*‘This was the uuh{H)py man who, after attending Prince 
Charles Hiuart as his sitcretary throughout the greater part 
of his expedition, comlescemhal to redeem his own life ami 
fortune by licaring evidmice against the noblest of his bite 
maBb^r’H adliererits, when 

“ FiiitHl by g<mtle hearts, Kihruiruock died, 

The brave, Ikihuorino wen^ on thy Hiclo.’^ * 

’ Lockhari*s hi/d of i^cotL i. 241-4. 
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^'Broughton's sa'ucer’' — i. e. the* sa.uc(u- lH*longing to tlu" 
cup thus sacriliccd l)y iMr. Sc.ott to his iiulignaiion againHi 
one who had redeemed Ids own Hh' and Itu'iunt? hj turii” 
ing king's evidence against one of Brinee ( -harh^s Stuarts 
adherents, — was carefully preserved by his son, and lamg 
up in ins first study, or under a little print, td 

Prince Gliariio. This anecdote lirings htdore the mind 
very vividly the character of Sir Walter's panuits. I he 
eager curiosity of the activc-ininded wcunan, whom “ tin* 
honourable Mrs. Ogilvio” bad been able ii» keep upri!;ld 
in her chair for life, but not to cxire <d‘ tin* desirt^ 
unravel the little luystcries of which she, had a pas.-ung 
glimpse; the grave formality of the luisband, fretting 
under his wife's personal atti'iition to a dislionourt'ti man, 
and making her pay the penalty by dashing to piiiceH 
cup which the king’s evidence bad tised,- again, the 
visitor himself, perfectly conscknis no tkniht that the 
Hanoverian lawyer held him in utter scorn for his faith* 
lessness and cowardice, and r(3luctant, nevertlH'loHH, to 
reject the courtesy of the wife, thougli ho could nut got 
anything but cold legal advice from the husband all 
these axe figures which must have acted on the ymithful 
imagination of the poet with singular vivacity, ami shapeil 
themselves in a luxndrcd changing turns of the historical 
kaleidoscope wliich was always before Ids mimrs eye, as 
he mused upon that past which he was to reatore for ui 
with almost more than its original freshness of lift?. Willi 
such scenes touching even his own home, Scott niiiHt 
have been constantly taught to balance in hk envn mind, 
the more romantic, against the more aolH^r ami ratioiinl 
considerations, which had so recently divided hoimci 
against house, even in the same family anti clmu That thi* 
stern Calvinistic lawyer should have retained so tnucli of 
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his i.:ram!fai:hrr iM‘a.riiio'H Ihr tho :u!Iua‘t*nis of tlie 

exihai house' of Stua,rt, liiusl in itself huve^ struck ilie hoy 
as mm more rouiiirkahlr, tluiii the passioiiatc loyalty of the 
Stuarts' profossed partisans, and have lent a inwv saaiciion 
to the romantic, drift of his mothers old iraditions, and 
ont^ to whicih they must havi^ heeui indehted ibr a »,na‘ai 
|)art of their faseunatioii. 

WalUu* Scott, tlu‘. !iinth of twelve ehihlnm, of whom 
ilie. first six dieMl in e^arly childhood, was l)nni iji Sdin 
l)(iri^h, on tlu^ loth of August, 1771. Of the six later» 
liorn ehildnui, all hut one were l>oys, and tlu‘. one. sister 
was as(auewha.t qu(U'u]ons invalith wlioni he s(uuus to ha,ve 
piiit'd almost more than he loved Jf At tlui age oi" edgldnen 
niontliH the hoy had a tiudhingd’ever, ending in a life-long 
lauKuuiSH ; |ind this was the reason thti cliild was s(!nt 
to residir with his grand fatluvr the speculative grand- 
fatluu*, who hatl douldtHl Ins (japital hy buying a racchorHe 
instead of she.t*p »• at Saudy-.Knowe, near tho ruiiKHl tower 
of Smailhoha, (ud(;l)rated nfUanvards in his ballad of 
Ear af John, in the neighhourliootl of vsoino fine crags. 
To these (‘.rags tins housemaid sent from Editdnirgh to 
look after him, used to carry him up, with a d<\sign 
(whi(‘.h she eoidessed to tlio liousidvtu^nvr) — due, of 
(unirse, to inc,i{)i(mt insanity*- -(A murdering tlui (diild 
tiuvns, and burying him in the moss. Of (uuirs(^ tlu^ maiti 
was disnuHHtHl. After this the child UschI to h(‘. s(mi out, 
wlien the W(‘,ather was tine, in tho safer charg(i of the 
Hlu'phord, who wt>uld often lay him hi'sidi^ the Bhee|). 
liong afterwards fhmtt told Mr, 8ktme, during an excursion 
with Turner, tlu^ great painUr, who was drawing his illus- 
tration of Binairholm tower for one of Scott's works, that 
“ the habit of lying on the turf there anumg the slu‘.ep and 
the iainlis had given his niind a ])eculiar tendermws for 
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these animals, which it had (‘ver ivt.uiifd/* r.tdiig 
forgotten one (lay upon the kiu‘IIs when ;i tliuniieretin'in 
came on, Ms aunt ran out to bring him in, and toumi liini 
shouting, ^J3onny 1 bonny P’ at ovtu*y llaHh ot lightning. 
One of the old stjrvants at Hantiy* Known spoke of thti 
child long afterwards as ‘*a sweet-huaiHU’in] Iniirtg a 
darling wdth all about tlu^ lumsof^ ami cortainly tln^ 
miniaturo taken of him in his sevtmth ytnar ronfuius the 
impression thus givom It is swetd-teinporoil abovt* twiwy* 
thing, and only the long upper lip and largo mouth, 
derived frtmi his aimestress, Mt‘g Murray, nnivey the pro 
miso of the power whudi wms in him, t >f euurse tlm higli, 
almost conical i()rtdioad, w'hieh gaimul him in Ids iat<«r 
days from his comrades at tln^ bar the lumie of 
Peveril,”m allusion to ^Hhe. peak ’’ whirdi timy ssiw towering 
high above the heads of other men as \m approiudied, i« md* 
so much marked beneath the chihiisli locks of this minia- 
ture as it was in later life ; and tlm massive, lUid, in 
repos(j, certainly lioavy face of ids maturity, which con- 
veyed the impression of the grtnit Indk td' his cluiriict.er, in 
still quite invisible under the sunny ripple of ddhlish 
earnestness and gaiety. hair in cldidluaul mw 

light chestnut, which turned to nut hnuvn in youth, fits 
eyebrows were busliy, for we find nuutiion mmio of them as, 
a “pent-liousod' liis eyes wmre always iight Idrn^. Tlwj 
had in them a capacity, on the one hami, for cnthti 
siasm, sunny brightness, and evum haii>hridni*d Itiimottr, 
and on the other for expmssing determined resolve nml 
kindly irony, witich gave gintai range of e)cprcs.Hioti to 
the face. There are plenty of matcriala for jmlging whiit 
sort of a boy Scott was. In spite of Ids Iiiimuicjis, he tiiirly 
taught himself to clainlK'r about with an iigility that few 
children could have surpassed, and Ut sit Ids iir»t pony— i 
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iif.iK) iSh(‘4.1aud, not bigj^n'.r tliaii a lar^o Kowlbundland 
dog, wliicli TistHlio conic into the house to he fed hy him — 
even in gallojis on very rough ground, llo became very 
early a {hadjiimcr. Having learned the ballad of Hardy 
Knut(‘., he shouted it forth with such pertinacious onthii- 
siasni that the clergyman of his grandlather's parish 
complained that ho ‘‘miglit as well speak in a cannoif s 
mouth as where that child was.” At six years of ago Mfs. 
Cockhurn destu'ibed him as the most astounding genius 
of a boy, she ever saw. ‘‘ lie was reading a poem to Ids 
mother when I went in. I made liim road on: it was 
the description of a slnjiwreck. His passion rose with tho 
storm. ‘ 'riiere’s the mast gone,* says ho ; ‘ crash it goes ; 
they will all perish.’ After his agitation ho turns to mo, 
‘ That is too melancholy/ says ho ; ‘ I had hotter read 
you something more amusing.’ ” And after the (jail, he 
told his aunt lie liked Mrs. Cockhui*n, for “ slio was a 
mrtmm) like himself.” Dear Walter,” says Aunt Jenny, 
wliat is a virtuom f ” “ Don’t yo know ? Why, it’s one 
who wialics and will know everything.” Tliis last scone 
took place in Ids father’s house in Edinburgli ; but Scott’s 
life at Sandy-Knowe, including even tho old ndidster, Dr, 
Duncan, wlio so bitterly complained of the hoy’s hallad- 
Hpouting, is painted for us, as evoryhody knows, in the 
picture of his infancy given in the introduction to the 
third canto of Marmum — 

It. was a barren Bcoiie and wild, 

Whcini naked olUls were riidoiy piled i 
But ever and ation between 

Ijav w.iltref. f.iiO.M nf lovulieRt trw'if'iti i 



I bugIi iiouks the hu'uUj 

Tho sun in Jill its rouiui HiirvuyM •. 

And Hiill 1 t,ht>U;;hi- tijut si!atl(*r»l tcsvi / 

The ini!.ddteHt work oi‘ luunari poUiT ; 

And liiamdrd Jis Mk^ ap-d idnd 

Witii soiiiu tah* lunviieh'd niy lah; !, 

Of foniyei’s, wlio, with he'adloiu'' !< rta*. 

DfAvn Irniu Uiai Htren^^lh iuul sjuirr’d tlifir lu 
Their soutfiern rapine to nnanv, 

Far in the distsint Ohevi<tts hlms 
AthI, homo refcurnititj;'* till’d the tiali 
With rovel, wassail-rout, aiid hrnwl. 
Mothoujiiflii that Hiill with trump ;nel elne;: 
The jifateway’a hroheri areho.s raujr ; 
Motlaaiju^ht grim features, seam’d wisii sears, 
Glared through the winckiwa riisty ham ; 

And ever, by tlu^ wirder hearth, 

Old tales I luuml of wtx' t»r inif t h, 

Of loverH’ slighiH, of Indh's’ eharrns, 

Of witchea’ apells, of vvarriora’ nrnaHi^ 

Of ])atriot batth's, won of <dd 
By Wallace w ight and Ihaiee the btdd ; 

Of later lloldH of feud and tight, 

When, pouring from their ilighlanfi height, 
The Scottish clniiH, in hojultong Hway, 

Had awopt the aearlet rankn away. 

While, afcretcli’d at length u|u»n the tha»r, 
Again I fought each <,*ombat. o’er, 

Pebbles and shells in ordc^r hiitl, 

The mimic ranks of war dtsplayhl ? 

And onward still the Scottish lion 1 >«««•. 

And still the scatter’d Southron lleii bet'oro. 
Still, with vain fondness, could 1 trnce 
Anew each kind familiar face 
That brighteri’<l at our ov<ming firr% ! 

From the thatch’d mansiun’fl grey luur’il iiire 
Wise without learning, plaiti ami good, 

And sprung of* Sootlarars gcmtlc^r blood ; 
Whose eye in ago, cpiick, clear, and keen, 
Show-’d what in youth its glance had been •, 
WhoH(i doom discording mnghhmirs smighi, 
Content with equity unbfnight ; 
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'I’d hiiis th(‘ vpix'nihUi prioHt., 

Clur rr(uni<‘.!ii aiul nuniliar ipidHt., 

WhdKi' lUo iiiul tuJumnrH wol! could paint 
Alike Hlude.iiti and the Ha.int ; 

Alan! whoHi^ Hp(M*c.h too oft. I brola^ 

With t^a.mbol rude aiul timclosH joke j 
l'’'or 1 wan wayward^ hold» and wild, 

A Hoir«wiird imp, a f.p*aridarno’'H child ; 

Put., half a plafj^ut) ami halfajk'Ht, 

Wan Htill endured, Indovrxl, c'aiwi-i’d.*’ 

A ]u<d,iir(^ of a of ^T('.at spirit, tliough witli 

tliai spirit was cotuldiiml an autivo and sulnluin^^ awoot- 
ncss which c.otihl ofhai con([iu*r, as hy a sndtlon spoil, 
whoui Uh^ hoy lovtal. Towards ilioso, liowovtir, whom 
1 h^ di<l Hot lovo. ho could lai vin<liotiv<^. JUa relative, 
the laird of Ihudturn, on one. o(*,casiou wrung the neck of 
a pot Htaaiiiig, which iln^ child had partly tamed, ‘M 
Hew at his tlrmat like a wild -cat/’ ho said, in retailling 
the circinnHt.a.n<u% hfty years later, in his jonrnai on 
iHXimnn of tht^ old lainTs <l(5ath ; “ and was torn from 
him with n<i Htth^ diHimilty.” And, judging from this 
journal, 1 doubt wlndhcu' ho had over really forgivtsn the 
lairtl <d‘ h‘atd>unL Towanls those whom lu^ 1ov(h1 hut 
had tdlemhai, his mauner was very ditrereiit. J s(d(h)m/' 
*Maid <»iie of his tutors, IMr. Mitchell, *Miad occasioruill the 
time I was in the family to lind faidt with him, ewen for 
trilles, and only once to threahm serious caistigation, of 
whitdi lu^ was no Boontw aware, than he siuhhmly sprang 
up, tln’cw his anus about my neck and kissed mo.” And 
the quaint old ge.ntleman adds this (aminuuitary *hHy 
Hueli gemu’ouB and mshlo conduct my displeasure was in a 
moment converted into estiHUu and admiration ; my soul 
mtdtefl into tend(wne.HH, ami 1 was rc'.ady to mingle my 
tears with his.” This Bpontanoous and fascinating sweet- 
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ness of Ms cMldliood was naturally overshadowed toatune 
extent in later life by Scott^s masculine and pnuul (duv- 
racter, but it was always in him. And tlnrre was 
much of true cliaracter in the child behind this sweet- 
ness. He had wonderful self-command, and a ner(nn|>- 
tory kind of good sense, even in his infancy. Wlult^ jet 
a child under six years of age, hearing oiu^ of tlui s(u‘vanta 
beginning to tell a ghost-story to anotlicr, and wcdl know- 
ing that if he listened, it would scare away his night's 
rest, lie acted for himself with all the promptm^ss of an 
elder person acting for liiin, and, in spil.e of the fasci- 
nation of the subject, resolutely mullhal his head in the 
bed-clothes and refused to hear the His sagac.itj 

in judging of the character of others was shown, too, mm 
as a school-hoy ; and once it led him to takn an advan- 
tage which caused him many compunctions in aftcvr-life, 
whenever he recalled his skilful puerile tactics. On (uie 
occasion — I tell the story m ho himself rOH^arsed it to 
Samuel Eogers, almost at the end of his lifc^, after his 
attack of apoplexy, and just before leaving Etiglaml 
for Italy in the hopeless quest of health— he had long 
desired to get above a schoolfellow in his class, who 
defied aU his ofibrts, till Scott noticed that whenevtw a 
question was asked of his rival, the lad’s lingcuvs graspcnl 
a particular button on his waistcoat, while his mind went 
in search of the answer, Scott accord itigly antic.i|>ate.d 
that if ho could remove this button, the hoy would he 
thrown out, and so it proved. The button was cut ofi; 
and the next time the lad was questioned, his fingers 
being unable to find the button, and his eyes g(»ing in 
perplexed search after his fingers, he stood confounded, 
and Scott mastered by strat(‘gy the place which lie could 
not gain by mere industry. Often in after-life,” saiil 
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Scott, ill iin.rrating tlio manoeuvro to Eogors, '^lias tlio sight 
of liiiii smote rno as I passed hj liiin ; and often have I 
resolved to make him some reparation, hut it ended in 
good resolntions. Though I never renewed my acquaint- 
ance with him, I oftcui saw him, for he lilled some inferior 
office in one of the courts of law at l^dinhurgh. Poor 
fellow ! I hcilievo lie is dead ; he took early to drinking.”’^ 
Scott’s scliool reputation was one of irregular ability ; he 
glanced like a nKjtcor from one end of the class to the 
other,” and received more praise for his interpretation of 
the B][>irit of lus authors than for Ins knowledge of their 
language. Out of school his fame stood liigher. Ho 
ext.(uiipoTized innumerablo stories to which his school- 
fellows delighted to listen ; and, in s|)ito of his lameness, 
ho was always in the thick of the ‘'ffiuckers,” or stu'ct 
liglits witli the hoys of the town, and renowruid for his 
boldness in climhing the kittle nine stanes ” which are 
projected Ivigh in air from the preci|)itou8 black granite 
of the Castle-rock.” At homo lie was much bullied by his 
elder hrotlior Itohort, a lively lad, not without some powers 
of verse-making, who went ixito the navy, then in an 
unlucky moment passed into the mercliant service of the 
Kant India Com])auy, and so lost the (dianco of diatin- 
guishing himself in the great naval campaigns of JN’elson. 
Perhaps Scott would have hoeu all the hettf^r for a sist(‘.r 
a litths closer to him than Anno— sitdely anti fanciful— 
appears evcjsr to have hotm. The masculine side of life 
a|)|)ear8 to |)redomiuate a little^ too much in his school 
and college days, and he had such vast energy, vitality, 
and pride, that hia life at this time would have hornt^ a 
little taming umltjr ilie iidluence of a sister thoroughly 
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congenial to him. In relation to his atiulitvs lie w;if’ 
wilful, thoiigli not perhaps porvorae. steadily dev 

dined, for instance, to learn (Ireek, though he niasiercal 
Latin pretty fairly. After a time ajieiit at thi‘. Higdi 
School, Edinburgh, Scott was sent to a school at Ktdso, 
where his master made a iVienil and companion of him, 
and so poured into him a certain aniount of I iOtin scholar 
ship which he would never otherwise have*. o])taimM!. I 
need liardly add that as a hoy Scott was, so far as a Imy 
could he, a Tory — -a worshijiper of the past, and a great 
Conservative of any remnant of t]i(‘ past whi(!h refonma's 
wished to get rid of. In the auto])iogra{>Iii(!a,l fragmtail 
of 1808, he sayvS, in relation to these sclioohdays, 1, 
with my head on lire for chivalry, was a Cavalier; my 
friend was a Eoundhead ; I was a 'Fory, ami he was a 
Whig^ I hated Proshyterians, and admired Montrose 
with his victorious Highlanders ; lie JikcHl the Fresliy-. 
torian Ulysses, the <leep and politic A rgyle ; so that we 
never wanted subjects of dispute, hut our disputtvs wtnti 
always amicable.’’ And he adds candhl ly enoxigh : ‘‘ In 
all these tenets there was no real conviction on my part, 
arising out of acquaintance with the views or prinei|)leH 
of either party. .... I took up juditics at tliat 
period, as King Charles II. did his rdigitui, from an hlfii 
that the Cavalier creed was the more, geiilhmianlikt^ per- 
suasion of the two.” And th(^ uniformly amicable, (diaracter 
of these controversies b(5tween the young [Huiple, itself 
shows how much more they wen^ (a)ntr«j\M‘rHi<‘H of the 
imagination than of faith. I doubt whether Hcott’a rmh 
victiom on the issues of Urn l^ast Wi^m <svcr very miudi 
more decided than thc^y were during his !»oyhoocl ; thoiigh 
undoubtedly be learned to understand much more pri>« 
foundly wliat was njally h(d<] by the ablest men on liotli 
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8id(?.s of tliese disputed issues. The result, however, was, 
I tliink, that while lie entered hotter and better into both 
sides as life went on, ho never adopted either with any 
earn (vstn ess of conviction, being content to admit, even 
to hinisolf, that while his feelings leaned in one direction, 
his reason pointed decidedly in the other ; and holding 
that it was hardly needful to identify himself positively 
with either. As I'cgarded the present, however, feeling 
always carried the day. Scott was a Tory all Ids life. 
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YOUTH— CHUIUIO OF A inUJFilS.SlOV. 

xia Scott grcAv np, entered tlio clashes ot' the eolh'^^e, and 
began his legal studies, first as appn'iitiet*. h» his iatherj 
and then in the law classes of the University, lus heeaiuti 
noticeable to all Ids friends for his gigant ic nieumry, the 
rich stores of romantic material with which it; ■was huitled, 
— ^liis giant feats of industry for any clun’isIcHl purptjsi*,-«- 
his delight in adventure and in all athletic enitu’prisea^"— 
his great enjoyment of youthful rows/' so long us they 
did not divide the knot of friends to which lu^ belonged, 
and his skill in peacemaking amongHt his own sot. During 
Ms apprenticeship his only means of iucn'asing his shuider 
allowance with funds which ho couhl devote Ida 
hvvourite studios, was to earn momiy by c« spying, luul lie 
tells us himself that ho nmiomhertHl writing 120 folio 
pages with no interval either for ftaal or nwi/' fiuirteeii 
or fifteen hours’ very liard work at the very hjtist,— 
expressly for this |)urp(>8o. 

In the second year of Scott’s ap|>r(*.nticeHldp, at alKuit 
the age of sixteen, ho luul an attaeje of luomorrhiigo, 
no recurrence of wduch took places for aomo forty 
years, but which %vas then the beginning of the ciiitL 
During this illness silence was absolutely imposed 
upon him,— two old ladies putting their lingers oa 
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tlieii: lipH wlnmevor lio oilorcd to speak. It was at this 
tiiuo tlial tlie lad l)egaa liis study of the scenic side of 
history, and especially of campaigns, wliicli ho illustrated 
for liiuisolf ]>y tlie aiTangomcnt of shells, soedvS, and 
pebhles, so as to rcprtiseiit ciicoimteriiig armies, in tho 
manner referred to (and referred to apparmitly in anticipa- 
tion of a later stage of his life than that he was then speak- 
ing of) in iilie passage from tho introduction to tlie third 
canto of Marmion wliicli I have already given. Ho also 
managed so to arrang(‘. the looking-glasses in his room as 
to see tlie troops march out to exercise in tho •meadows, 
as ho lay in hod. His reading was almost all in tho 
direction of military exploit, or ronianco and mo- 
dimval legend and the later border songs of his own 
country. Ho learned Italian and, read Ariosto. I^atcr 
he learned 8[)anish and dovoured Cervantes, whose 
** novvlas^^^ he said, “ lirst inspired him with, the arnliition 
to excel in fiction;” JWid all that ho read and admired 
ho rtisiuemberiHL Scott used to illustrate the capricious 
aflinity of his own memory for what suited it, and its 
complete rejection of what did not, by old .Beattie of 
M'eikledale's answer to a Scotch divine, who com^ilimented 
him on the strengih of liia memory. Ko, sir,” said tho 
old Bordere.r, 1 have no command of my memory. It 
only retains what hits my fancy ; and prohahly, sir, 
if you were to preach to me for two hours, I would not 
be allies, %v}ien you finished, to romembi^r a word you had 
been saying.” 8u(;h a memory, when it belongs to a man 
of genius, is really a sieve of the most valuable kind. 
It sifts away what is foreign and alien to bis genius, and 
aBsimilatee what is suited to it. In liis very last days, 
when he was visiting Tf.aly for the first time, Scott delighted 
in Malta, for it recalled to him Vertot's KnighUof Malta^ 
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and miicli oilier imHlia'val stury whi«*h !m* had |i..rrM| uvt^r 

in liis youth, iiut when lii.s friiaida d»v'.iaiut»^d !*.» him nt 
Pozzuoli on the llieriiue— tmmimmly fie- Ti'iHjde 

of Serapis—aiU(»ni 4 the ruins oi' wiiieh he . Ium.I, In- uidv 
roiiiarked that he would helievo wh:d*-ver iie w.ia itdti, 
‘4br many of his friends, and paJiiesilarly .Mr. M^rrili, 
had fn'quentiy trietl to drive elassmal asihsiuilie i, ha ihoy 
aro called, into his head, hut they had aluav.'. !"uud hi,;4 
.skull too thick.” Whus it not perhafe; s.»ine ihH*|t literary 
instinct, like that here iiuheatiulj vvhiea m.adi^ him, as a 
lad, refuse so steatiily to learn ilreek, and try !«♦ preve, tit 
his indignant professor that Ariu.to ssha .■mperi.u* ti» 
Homer 1 Scott afhu’wards <lee[»ly rf*grefti,^t| this iteglref, 
of Greek ; hut 1 canmd help thinking idmt Ids was 

misplaced, Grisik lihtraturtt wotihl have lintughi hiddre 
his mind staudariis of pitidry and art whicli ciuilti not 
but have both deeply impresmHi and greatly thoiiiltnl an 
intellect of so much power; 1 sa\ hMifi iniprraseil and 
daunted, because 1 bidiev«‘ tluit Seoii hims^df woubl tn*ver 
have succeeded in st.mlies of a elassieal kind, while Im 
might-— like Goetho perhaps- have been eitlon’ nd:4e<l, by 
admiration for that school, tnl«» atnunp!in>; what not 
adapted to his gtnuus, or else dishear!rii»«d in the, WiU'*k 
for which his cliaracter and aureatry nnlly lil.|«a| Iuiil 
I t has been saiii that tliern is a real atrin,ity hetwe-eii, Hcoti 
and Homer, Hut the long luui refluent music, of ibmnw, 
once naturalmui in his numb would ha^'o tIisctiitteiiliHl 
him with that quick, s!iar|>, metrical tramp of Idu own iiioss- 
troopers, to which alonn his gein-us im <i |H>et wim per- 
fectly BuitCHi 

It might Im Huppomid that with iheiai riiinantic tiiKten, 
Scott could scarcaly hiivo mmh much of a lawyer, tlioiigli 
the inference would, I buHeve, he quiki Mwtiiken. ||ii 
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fatlioTj lio vvcver, reproaclied him with, being better fitted for 
a ped.lar than a lawyer, — so persistently did ho trudge over 
all the .neigh bonriiig counties in search of the beauties 
of nature and the historic associations of battle, siege, or 
legend. On one occasion when, with their last penny spent, 
Scott and one of his companions had returned to Edin- 
burgh, living during their last day on drinks of milk 
offeriul l)y generous peasant-women, and the liips and haws 
on the hedges, lie remark(Hl to his father how much he 
had wished for Gcxu'ge Primrose^s power of playing on the 
flute in order to earn a meal by tlie wa,y, old Mr. Scott, 
catching grumpily at the idea, replied, “ 1 greatly doubt, sir, 
you were born for nae better tlicn a gangrel scrape-gut/’ — 
a S])ecch which very pTobal)ly suggested his son^s concop- 
fcion of .Darsio Latimer's adventures witli the blind fiddler, 
“ Wandering Willie,” in Rejlgamitht. And, it is true that 
these wore tlie days of* mental and moral fermentation, 
what w-as calbxi in Germany the Sturm-und-Drang, the 
‘^frot-and-fury ” period of Scott's life, so far as one so 
mellow and genial in temper ev(5r passed through a period 
of‘ fret and fury at all. In other words those wore tlio days 
of rapid motion, of walks of thirty miles a day which 
the lanu^ lacl yet found no fatigue to him ] of mad enter- 
prises, scrapes and drinking-bouts, in one of wliicb Scott 
was balf persuaded ])y his friends that lie actually sang 
a song for the only time in liis life. Put oven in tlieao 
days of youthful sociahility, with, companions of his 
own age, Scott was always himself, and his imperious will 
often asserted itself. Wrii.ing of tins time, some thirty- 
livci years or so later, he said, When I was a l)oy, and 
on foot expeditions, as we had many, no creature could lie 
so indifferent %vhich way our couree was directed, and J 
acquiesced in wliat any one proposed ; but if I was once 
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driven to make a elioice, and i’elt pi(|U(Hl in kmionr to 
maintain my proposition, 1 luive Lroktni oli‘ froin Hit* 
wliole party, rather than yield to any one.” Ko doubt, 
too, in that day of what lie himself d(‘S(n*il)ed as the 
silly smart fancies that ran in my brain like tin*- bubl)leH 
in a glass of champagne, as brilliant to my thinking, as 
intoxicating, as evanescent,” solitude was no real depriva- 
tion to him; and one can easily imagine him marching oil 
on his solitary way after a dispute with his companionH, 
reciting to himself old songs or ballads, with that 
^‘noticeable but altogether indescribahlo play ('1‘ the upper 
lip,” which Mr. Lockhart thinks suggesbul to one of 
Scott's most intimate friends, on his tirst a(apiaintanc4^ 
with him, the grotesque notion tliat he hatl bemi “a 
hautboy-player.” This was the first itnpnmaion fonned 
of Scott by William Clerk, one of his tnirliest and file- 
long friends. It greatly amused Scott, %vho not only hati 
never played on any instrument in his life, but (joidd 
hardly make shift to join in the chorus of a popular stjug 
without marring its effect; hut peTha])H the im|)n‘H8ion 
suggested was not so very far astray after all. I^ooking 
to the poetic side of his chamcter, tlie trunipcft certainly 
would have been tlio instrument that would have, best 
symbolized the spirit both of Scott's thought and of his 
verses. Mr. Lockhart Iiiinscdf, in slimming up his impres- 
sions of Sir Walter, quotes as tlie most exprcssivt? of Ids 
lines : — 

Smind, sound tlio ckin’dn ! fill the fife* ! 

To all tlio sensual world pnxtlaini, 

Ono crowded hour of glorious life 

Is worth a world without a iianic/* 

And undoubtedly this gives ns the Icey-tioto of 8r,ott’« 
personal life as woll as of his pootie power. Above every- 
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tiling lio was liigh spiritodj a man. of nol)Ic, and, at tlie saino 
tini(3, of niartijil feelings. Sir Francis Doyle speaks very 
justly of Sir Walter as “among English singers the 
undouhtod inheritor of that trumpot-noti^, whicli, nndcr 
the breath of lioiner, lias made tlie wrath of Achilh^s 
immortal/’ and I do not doubt that tlioro was sonudhing 
in St3ott’a face, and cspechilly in the expression ol* his 
mouth, to suggest this oven to his early collego com- 
panions. XI n fortunately, liowever, oven “one (irowded 
hour (vf glorious liib” may soniotiinos have a “sensual ” 
inspiration, and in thoso days of youthful advonturo, too 
many such liours seem to have owed idieir inspiration 
to th(3 Scottish jieasant’s chief bane, the I ligldand whisky. 
In his eager search after tho old ballads of tlio Border, 
Scott had many a lilithe advontTirc), which ended only too 
often in a caro\iso. It was soon after this time that ho first 
began tliose raitla into Liddesdalo, of which, all tlio world 
has enjoyed the records in tho sketches— embodied subse- 
quently in Ouy Mamimrig — of .Dandie Dinmont, his pony 
Dumple, and the various Poppers and Miistards from 
wliose Ivreed there were afterwards introduccid into Scoit’a 
own fanuly, gent^ratimm of terriers, always named, as Sir 
Walt(‘-r ivxproHsed it, aftesr “ tho crutit.” I must quote tho 
now olassic record of those youthful eseapadowS 

I'lh me/' said Mr. Shortreed, liis companion in all thoHO 
Liddtwdale raids, “ sic an ondlesH fund of humour and drollery 
as he had thou vvi’ him. 'N’ev<ir ten yards but w(3 were either 
laughiug or roaring n.nd singing. Wherever wc Kto|»pcd, how 
brawl ie he suitcul himsid' to everybody ! Jle aye did as the 
lave (lid ; n(3vermade liimsor the great man or took ony airs 
in tlie company. Pvo seen him in a' moods in ihcHc jaunia, 
graven and gay, daft and serious, sober and drnnk— (this, how- 
ever, evem in our wildest rambles, was but rare) — but drunk 
or sober he was aye tlie gentleman. lie looked exct^sHivcly 
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heavy and stupid when lie was^hz/, but he was lunau- out o 
gude humour.” 

One of the stories of that time will illustrate lud.ier 
the wilder days of Scott’s youth tliari any <‘ommeni 

“On reaching one evening,” says Mr. Leckliari, some 
Oharlieshope or other (I forget the name) among those wil- 
dernesses, they found a kindly reot^ption as usual: hut tc 
their agreeable surprise, after some days of hard living, a 
measured and orderly hospitality as reHp(‘cted licpior. Soon 
after supper, at which a bottle of elderl)erry wine alone had 
been produced, a young student of divinity who happtuuMl to 
be in the house was called upon to take the ‘ hig ha’ Bible,’ in 
the good old fashion of Bums’ Saturday Night : and some 
progress had been already made in tbe service, when tlu* gootl 
man of the farm, whose ‘ tendency,’ as Mr. JMitclioll says, 
‘was sopoiific,’ scandalised his wife and the dominie by start - 
ing suddenly from his knees, and ruhhing his eyes, with a 

stentorian exclamation of * By ! here’s the keg at last ! ’ 

and in tnmbled, as he spake the word, a couple of sturdy 
herdsmen, whom, on hearing, a day before, of the advocate’s 
approaching visit, he had despat(died to a certain smuggler’s 
haunt at some considerable distance in (pieat of a stipply of 
run brandy from tbe Solway frith. Hie pious ‘exerciw)’ of 
the household was hopelessly interrupted. With a thousand 
apologies for his hitherto shabby entertainnumt, this jolly 
Elliot or Armstrong had the welcome Jeeg mounted on tlie 
table without a moment’s delay, and gentle and simple, not 
forgetting the dominie, continued carousing about it until 
daylight streamed in upon the party. Bir Waiter Bcott 
seldom failed, when I saw him in company with Ids Liddes- 
dale companions, to mimic with infinite humour the sudden 
outburst of his old host on hearing the clatter of horses’ finst, 
which he knew to indicate the arrival of the keg, the eoti- 
sternation of the dame, and the rueful despair %vith whicli 
the young clergyman closed the book.” * 
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ll^o w()ii(l(‘.r old Mr. Scott felt aoiiio doubt of liis aon’'B 
eucetiBH at the l)a,r, and tlioiiglxt liiin inoro litted in many 
ixjspecta for a gangrol scrape-gtit.” ‘ 

In spil.o of all tliia lovo of oxciternent, Scott became a 
sound lawyer, a, nd might have been a great lawyer, had not 
his pride of character, the impatience of Ins genius, and 
the stir of his imagination rendered him indisposed to 
wait and slave in the precise manner whicli the pre])ossea- 
sions of s()li<ntors appoint. 

If or Scott’s passion for romantic litorataire was not at 
all the sort of thing which we ordinarily moan I)y boys’ 
or girls’ love of romance. Ho amount of drudgery or 
labour deterred Scott from any undertaking on tlio proso 
cation of which he was Ixont. He was quite the reverse, 
indeed, of what is nsmdly meant hy sentimental, either in 
his maniKvrs or his literary interests. As regards the 
history of his own country lie was no mean antiquarian. 
Indeed he canul for the mustiest antiquarian researchos — 
of the medieval kitul—~Bo much, that in the depth of Ids 
trouhles ho speaks of a talk with a Scotch anti(]uary and 
herald as onc^ of the things which soothed him most. 

I do not know anything which relieves the nnnd so 
much from tln^ sullons as trilling discussions about anti- 
(piariau old wcnminrivs. It is lik(‘. knitting a stocking, 
diverting the mind without occupying it.”^ Tims Ids 
love of romantic literature was as far as possihle from that of 
a mind wideb only feeds on romantic excitmuents ; rather 
was it that of one who was so moulded by the transmitted 
and mupiirtHl lov(? of Amdal institutions with all their inci- 
demts, that Im could not take any deep iuten'st in any other 


* (i(K'khnrt*8 Life of BeotL n 
^ Life of Scott, ii. 221. 
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fashion of hninan society. "Now the Stu)tcli law was full 
of vestiges and records of that period, — -was iiuiiM'd great 
standing monument of it ; and in minil)i*rs of Ids wriiiugH 
Scott shows with how deep an interest ho had stmliml 
the Scotch law from this point of view, l ie remarks some- 
where that it was natural for a Scotchman if) feed a strong 
attachment to the principle of rank, if only on the grtaiml 
that almost any Scotchman nught, uiuhvr tlie Scoi.c.h law, 
turn out to he heir-in4ail to some great Scotch tit.lo or 
estate by the death of intervening relations. And the law 
which sometimes caused such sudden tninsformations, had 
subsequently a true interest for him of (totirsi^ ,as a novtd 
writer, to say nothing of Ida interest in it as an antitpia- 
rian and historian who loved to repeople i\w ('.arth, not 
merely with the picturesque grou|)s of the soltlierB and 
courts of the past, hut with tlie a(‘.tors in all ilie various 
quaint and homely transactions and puzzlements wldtsh 
the feudal ages had brought forth. Hence thoxigh, as a 
matter of fact, Scott never made much figure as an advo- 
cate, he became a very respectable, and might unquestion- 
ably have become a very great, lawyer. When lie startiu! 
at the bar, however, he had not acquired the tact to 
impress an ordinary asscmhly. In one case wldcli he 
conducted before the General Assembly of the Kirk of 
Scotland, when defending a parish minister tlireatened 
with deposition for drunkenness and imsemnly behaviour, 
he certainly missed the proper tone,— -first receiving a 
censure for the freedom of Ins manner in treating the alle- 
gations against his client, and then so far cadlapaing under 
the rebuke of the Moderator, as to lose the force and ur- 
gency necessary to produce an effect on his audience. Jlut 
these were merely a boy's inisliaiis. He was certainly by 
no means a Heaven-born orator, and tlierefore could not 
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ex|H‘(a to spring into (ixcoptioTin,] ly early distinction, and 
tkc only true r(',fis< n for Ins relative failure was that lie 
wiw so full of lit(ir.\ry ])ower, and so proudly impatient of 
tile fetters wliich jn’iidmico seemed to impose on liis extra- 
profossional procauuliags, that lie never gained tlio credit 
li(i dciservcul for tlu^ gcmeral common senst^, tlie unwearied 
industry, aud tlu^- keen appreciation of ins and outs of 
Ic^ga! nudliod, wlii(di might have raised him to the highest 
repui.aiion (wen as a judge. 

All rt'aders of his novels know liow Scott delights in 
th(i lunnonrs of the la,w. 'liy way of illustration take the 
following pa.ssag(^, wliiedi is hoth short and amusing, in 
whic.h Haunders Ifairford— the old solicitor painted from 
S(ioti’s fatluu* in descants on the law of 

tluii atirrup-(mp. “ It was decided in a case before the 
town bailies of (hvpar Angus, when Luckie Simpson’s cow 
liad drunk up Tandcie Jamieson’s browst of ale, while it 
stood in ibe door to cool, that there was no damage to 
pay, hecauHc^ the crumniie drank without sitting down; 
such Ixnng the circumstance constituting a Docli an 
Dorroch, w hich, is a standing drink for which no reckoning 
is paid.” I <h> not helievo that any one of Scuitt’s con- 
t(unporaiicH had greater legal abilities than he, though, as 
it happmied, they wtun never fairly tried. lUit he had 
both th(^ pride and imp)ati(mco of genius. It fn^tted him 
to feel that lu^ was dependent on the good ojiiuions of 
soliciiora, and that they who were incapable of under- 
standing his genius, thought the less instead of the better 
of him as an advoc-aif^, for every indication which he. gave 
of that g(unu8. Even on the day of hia call to thc5 bar he 
gave expRission to a sort of humorous foretaste of this 
iin|>aticujce, saying to Willi.am (Jlerk, who had been calhid 
with him, aa he mimicked the. air and tone of a Highland 
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lass waitiBg at tlio Cross of EdinLurgli bo liirod iur tho 
harvest, WeVe stood liero an hour ly tbctTron, bimiy, 
and dell a ane has speerod onr price.'’ Scoi-t contiiuK'd to 
practise at the bar — nominally at least lor louricH'u 
years, but the most which ho ever seems to have made In 
any one year was short of 2301., and latUady his pnudie.ti 
was much diminisliing instead of increasing, llis own 
impatience of solicitors’ patronage was against him ; his 
well-known dabblings in poetry were still more against 
him ; and his general repute for wild ami unprofiissional ad- 
venturousness — which was much grcjiter than ho deH(.;rv(ul 
— was probably most of all against him. Ilefore In^ had 
been six years at the bar bo joined the organization of the 
Edinburgh Volunteer Cavalry, took a very active part in 
the drill, and was made their Quartermaster, Then he 
visited London, and became largely known for his 
ballads, and his love of ballads. In his eighth year 
at the bar he accepted a small permanent appoinimemt, 
with 300Z. a year, as shorilf of Selkirkshire ; and tins 
occurring soon after his marriage to a lady of aoine 
means, no doubt diminished still furtlnu* his profes- 
sional zeal. Eor one third of tho time <luring which 
Scott practised as an advocate ho made no pretence of 
taking interest in that part of his work, though he waa 
always deeply interested in tho law itsedf. In 1806 ho 
undertook gratuitously tho duties of a Clerk of Session™ 
a permanent officer of tho Court at Edinhurgh— and dis- 
charged them without remuneration for live years, from 
1806 to 1811, in order to secure his ultimate succt^.ssion to 
the office in tlio place of an invalid, who for tliat 
period received, all the emoluments ami did none of iiie 
work. Nevertlielcss Scott’s legal abilitif»s were so well 
known, that it was certainly at one time inimabMl to oUbi 
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liini a Barony of tlio KxcluMiiKvr, aixd it was his own doing, 
apiKirontly, that it was not oilcrod. Tlio life of literature 
and the life of the Ear hardly over suit, a.nd in Scott’s 
t;ase they suited tlie less, that ho felt himself likely to he 
a dictator in the one held, and only a postulant in the 
other. Literatures was a far greater gainer by his choice, 
than !Law could liavo been a loser. For his capacity for 
the law he shared with thousands of able men, liis 
f.apacity for literature with few or none. 
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CHAPTER III 

LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 


One SoTidRy, about two yoara l)i‘fort\ his (iiill to bar, 
Scott olTerod liis uinla'clla to a yoxiiij^^ latly ot‘ luiudi 
beauty who was comiu^^ out of the r,r(‘y friars Chureli 
during a shower ; the unihrella was graciously accepitnl ; 
and it wjxs not an xinpreeedentod ccmscquence that Scott 
fell in love with the borrower, who turiuHl out to ho 
Margaret, daughter of Sir John and Lady Jane Stuart 
Belches, of Invernay. For near six y cal’s after this, 
Scott indulged the hope of marrying this lady, and it 
does not seem doubtful that the lady lierstdf was in 
part responsible for this impression. Scott^s father, who 
thought his son's prospects very inferior to theses of Mias 
Stuart Belches, felt it his duty to warn tlu^ haronet of 
his son’s views, a warning which tlic old gonthanan 
appears to have received with tliat grand unconctirn 
characteristic of elderly persons in liigh position, m a 
hint intrinsically incredible, or at least luiwortliy of 
notice. But he took no alarm, and Scott’s attentions to 
Margaret Stuart Belches continued till clone on the eve 
of her marriage, in 179G, to ‘William Forbes (afterwards 
Sir William Forbes), of Pitsligo, a hanker, who proved 
to be one of Sir Walter’s most generous and most 
delicate-minded friends, when his time of trouhles came 
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towards tho <ai(l. of l)()tk tludr lives. Whotluvr Scott was 
ill part niistalvcii as to the iiupr(\ssiori lie had made on 
iih(^ joiiiig lady, or she was niistaken as to tlie iniprossioii 
ho had made on hersidf, or wliethcr other circumstances 
inlervoiUHl to cause misuiiderstamling, or the grand in- 
dillerencc of Sir John gave way to active intervention 
■wiu3n the (|ueHtion liccanio a practicid one, the world will 
now never know, hut it does not seivin very likt^ly that 
a man of so much force as Scott, who certainly had, at 
one time assurcitl himself at least of the young lady^s 
strong regard, should have heen easily displaced even by 
a rival of aliility and of most generous and amlalile 
character. An entry in the diary which Scott kijpt in 
1827, after Constahlo^s and l>allantyne/s failure, and his 
wife’s death, seems to me to suggiist that tliero may have 
heen some misunderstanding hetwei'm the young people, 
thoiigli I am not sure tluit th<3 inference is justilied. 
The passage compl(‘.tcs the story of this passion— Scott’s 
lirst and only deep passion— -so far as it can ever he 
known to us ; and as it is a very jiathetic and cliarac- 
icristic cni.ry, and the attachment to which it ri^fm’s had 
a great iidluenco on Scott’s life, both in keeping him free 
from some of the most dangorons temptations of tlie 
young, during his youth, and in creating within him 
an intmior world of dreams and recollections throughout 
his whole life, on which his imaginative nature was con- 
tinually fed — I may as weJI give it. “lie laid taken,” 
says Mr. Lochliart, “for that winter [1827], tlie house 
JMo. 6, Shaudwick Idace, whicli ho occupied by the 
month during the remainder of his servitude as a clerk 
of session. Very near this hous(3, he was told a few 
days after lie took possession, dwc^lt the aged mother of 
his iirst love ; and ho expressed to his friend Mrs. 
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Skene, a wish that slie should carry him to renew an 
acquaintance wliicli seems to have been intifrni|)ied from 
the period of his yoiithM romamm* Mrs, Skene (voni 

plied with his desire, and she tells nnj that a very 
painful scene .ensued.'^ llis ^ary says,— ^^Nove in her 
7th. Began to settle myself .UiTs morning alter the hurry 
of mipd ^itnxl eymi 'of body whkh I have lahdy under- 
gone. I wOii'u to make a visit anil fairly sofieiUHl 
' lilve an dj, fool, with recalling old stories till 

was lit for ^^Eng but shedding tears and repeating 
versos for ti^^^ole night. Tliis is sad work. The very 
grave g^p^Ep its dead, and time rolls back thirty years 
to add^^Jra my perplexities. I don’t care. I begin to 
grow case-hardened, and like a stag turning at bay, 
my naturally good temper grows llerco and dangerous. 
Yet what a romance to tell — and told I fear it will one 
day be. And then my three years of dreaming and my 
two years of wakening will be chronicled, doubtless. But 
the dead will feel no pain. — hTovembor 10th. At twelve 
o’clock I went again to poor Lady Jane to talk over old 
stories. I am not clear that it is a right or luudthful 
indulgence to be ripping up old soriiss, but it seeniH to 
give her deep-rooted sorrow words, and that is a mimtal 
blood-letting. To me these things are now matter of i‘, aim 
and solemn recollection, never to bi^ forgotten, yet scarce 
to be remembered with pain.”* It was in 1797, after 
the break-up of his hopes iu relation to tliis attmdimmii, 
that Scott wrote tlie lines To a Violet^ whiidi Mr. F. T. Pah 
grave, in his thoughtful and striking introduction to Scott’s 
poems, rightly charactorkes as one of the must Ix'autiful 
of those poems. It is, however, far from one character” 


^ LookFart^s Life of Scott, ix. 183-4. 
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istic of Scott, indeed, so different in style from tlie best 
of liis other poems, that Mr. Browning might well have 


said of Scott, as /lte^onco aOfirmod of himself, that for 
the purpose of on6 /j^rticithp' poem, 1|0 “ w blows 
throngh bronz(i,” liad "^jj^athed, througdt eilvcr,” — -had 
‘‘curbed the liberal liaii^|^ibservi6n'| — and 

tamed his spirit to a key elBe\^hero nnkni#n. / 

^ ' 4 • , 

** The violet in lior greenwood bowoj* 

Where birohen bonghs witli hi 
May boast itself the fairest liowor 
I IS glen, or copse, or forest dingle. 



lingl^' 




“ Though fair her gems of azure hue, 

Beiieatii tlie dowdrop^B weight reclining, 
IVo H(X5n an eye of lovelier bine. 

More sweet through watery lustre Hliining. 




‘*Tho Bunmior sun that dew shall dry, 

Bre yet the day be past its nsorrow j 
Nor long(‘r in my false love’s eye 

Remain’d the tisar of parting sorrow.” 


'fhcBo lines obviously betray a fooling of rosoxitmont, 
which may or may not have boon justifiod ; but they are 
{lorhapH the most dolicato produced by his pen. d'ho 
pri(l (3 which was always so notable a feature in Scott, pro- 
bably austaiiied liim through tlie keeti, inward pain which 
it is V(3ry ctvrtain from a groat many of his own words that 
he must iiave suirered in this nprooi.ing of his most paa- 
siunate hoiu^s. And it was in part jxrohably the same 
|>rido winch led Inm to form, within the year, a now tie-— 
his engagement to Mademoistdle (Iharpivntiiir, or Miss 
(larponter as elu^ was usually called,— «the daughter of a 
French royalist of Lyons who bad di(Ml early in the revo- 
lution. Bh(3 had come afl.(‘.r In^r father's death to Eng- 
land, chielly, it stiema, because in tlui Marquis of Down- 
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BliirOj wlio was an old friend of the faToily, hi^r omthrr know 
that she should find a protector for her olnldreiL Miss 
Carpenter was a lively heaiiiy, proluldy of no (Ic^pili 
of character. The few Icttens given of hors in Mr. Lock- 
hart’s life of Scott, give the impression of an aniiahh^, 
petted gir], of soinowliat thin and character, 

who was rather charmed at the dr^pth and intensity of 
Scott’s nature, and at the expectations which he stsutnal 
to form of what love should mean, than capable of 
ing them. Evidently sln^ had no inconsideralde plc^asurt? in 
display; but she made on the whole a wry good wife, only 
one to he protected hy him from evc'ry can^, ami not one 
to share Scott’s deeper anxieties, or to partic,ipate in his 
dreams. Yet Mrs. Scott was not devoid of spirit and self- 
controL Eor instance, when Mr. JefiV(^y, having reviewed 
in the Edinlnmjh in that depreciating and om- 
niscient tone which was then considered the evidence of 
critical acumen, dined with Scott on the very day on 
which the review had appeared, Mrs. Scott behaved tc^ 
him through the whole evening with the greatest polit.<v 
ness, hut fired this parting shot in Iht l>roken hhiglish, 
as he took his leave, WoU, good night, Mr. Jofin^y,- 
dey tell me you have abused Scott in d(». and f 

hope Mr. Conshihle has paid you very wvll i‘or writing 
it,” It is hinted that Mrs. Scott was, at tin? time of 
Scott’s greatest fame, far more exhilaraitul l)y it ilian her 
husband with his strong sense and sure^ scILint'asnrement 
ever wavS. Mr. Lockhart records tliat Mrs. Gratit of Laggait 
once said of them, “ Mr. Scott always scenm to me likti a 
glass, tliroiigh which the rays of admiration withon! 
sensibly afiecting it; hut the hit of paper iliai Hca hesidr 
it will presently he in a blaze, ami no %voiuh‘r.” Ilm hit 
of paper, however, never was in a I daze that I know of*: 
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a ml possiLly Mrs. Griuit's remark may liave had a little 
feiii initio spite in it. i\t all events, it was not till the rays 
of 111 Ls fortune, instead of admiration, fell upon Scott’s life, 
that the delicate tissue paper shrivelled up ; nor does it 
seem, that, even tlien, it was tlio troiihle, so much as a 
serious malady tha,t had fixed on Lady Scott hcfore Sir 
Walter’s troubles began, which really scorched up her 
life. That she diil not feel with the depth and intensity 
of her Imsband, or in the same Icey of feeling, is clear. 
Aft(ir the failure, and during the preparations for aliandon- 
ing the liouso in Edinlmrgh, Scott records in his diary : — 
It is witli a sense of pain that T leave behind a jiarcel 
of trumpery prints and little ornaments, once the pride 
of Laily Scott’s heart, but wliich she saw consiguod with 
indilferencse to the chance of an auction. ’Things that have 
liad their day of importance with me, I cannot forgot, 
thougli the merest trifles ; hut I am glad that sho, with 
had health, and enough to vex her, has not the same use- 
less mode of associating recollections with this unpleasant 
hiiBinoss.” ^ 

Poor Lady Scott ! It was rather like a bird of paradise 
mating with an eagle. Yet the roaiilt was happy on the 
whole I f or she had a thoroughly kindly nature, and a true 
heart. Witliin ten days hoforo her dcatli, Scott enters in 
his diary Still welcoming mo with a smile, and assert- 
ing sho is hotter.” Sho wjis not the ideal wife for Scott ; 
but alio loved liim, sunned herself in Ida prosperity, and 
tried to hear his adversity cheerfully. In lier last illness 
sho would always reproach her Inialiand and children for 
their melancholy faces, oven when that melancholy was, as 
bIio W(3ll knew, due to the approaching shadow of her own 
death. 

> UK’skhari/H l^nof ScoUf viiL ^73. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EARLIEST FOKTUY AND BORDER MINSTRRI.SY. 

Scott's first serious attoin])t in poetry was a version of 
Burger's Lenore, a spectre-ballad of tbo viobvut kind, 
much ill favour in Germany at a somewhat earlier peiiod, 
but certainly not a specimen of the higher order of ima- 
giiiative geniua However, it stirred Scott's youthful 
blood, and made him ^^wish to heaven he could got a 
skull and two cross-bones 1" a modest desire, to ]m ex» 
pressed with so much fervour, and one almost immediaiely 
gratified. Probably no one ever gave a more spirited 
version of Biirgor’s ballad than Scott has given ; hut the 
use to which Miss Cranstoun, a friend and conlivlaiih^ of 
his love for Miss Stuart Bolclioa, strove to turn it, by 
getting it printed, blazoned, and richly hound, and pre- 
senting it to the young lady as a proof of her admirer'a 
abilities, was perhaps hardly very sagacumis. It is (puio 
possible, at least, that Miss Stuart Belches may have 
regarded this vehement admirer of spectral wedding 
journeys and skeleton bridals, as unlikely to prepares for 
her that comfortable, trim, and decorous futures wliicli 
young ladies usually desire. At any rate, the hohl .stroke 
failed. The young lady admired tlio verses, but, as wo 
have seen, declined the translator, Ptuhaps slie n‘gai\ied 
banking as safer, if less brilliant work tlian tlie iiiOMt 
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eflcctive doscription of skeleton ritksrs. Indc'ody Scott at 
tills time— -to tliose who did not know what was in liim^ 
which no 0.110, not oven excepting hirns<.ilf, did—had no 
very sure prospects of comfort, to say notliing of wealth. 
It is curious, too, that his first adventure in literature was 
thus connected with his interest in the preternatural, for 
no man ever lived whose genius was soiindor and healthier, 
and less disposed to dwell on the halkaiul-half lights of a 
dim and eerie world ; ytd ghostly subjects always i.ntorcsted 
him dei^ply, and he often touched them in his stories, more, 
I think, from the strong artistic contrast they alfordiid. to 
his favourite couc(i|)tiun3 of life, than from any other 
motive. Tluvro never was, I fancy, an organization less 
susceptible of this order of fears and superstitions than his 
own. When a friend jokingly urged liim, within a few 
months of his d(‘ath, not to leave Eome on a Friday, as it 
was a day of* had omen for a journey, he rc^pliod, laughing, 
Superstition is very picturescpie, and I make it, at times, 
stand me in gnuit stead, hut I nevtw allow it to interfere 
with interest or convenience.” Masil Hall reports Scott^s 
having told liim on the last evening of the year 1824, 
w]i(3n they we.re talking over tliis suhjiict, that “having 
one,e arrived at a country inn, he was told there was no 
IhhI fur him. MSTo place to lie down at all?^ said ho. 
* No,^ said the people of the house ; ‘ none, except a room 
in whicli there is a corpse lying.’ ‘ W<dJ,’ said lie, klid 
the person die of any contagions disorder 1’ H)h, no; 
not at all,’ said they. ‘ Well, thim,’ continued he, ‘lot 
me have the other binl. So,' said Sir Walter, ‘I laid me 
down, and never had a Indter night’s sleep in my life/” 
He was, indeed, a man of iron mwve, whoso truest artistic 
enjoyment was in noting the forms of character atum in 
fall daylight hy the liglit of the most ordinary experience. 
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Perhaps for that reason ho can on ociiaslon relate a 
preternatural incident, such as the appt^arance oi old Aiita^ 
at the foiiiitam, at the ver^^ moment of her iliiath, to the 
Master of Ihivonswood, in 21ie Bride of Ijimmeroioto^ 
with great ellect. It was prohaldy the vivacity with 
which ho realized the violence which such inddenis do to 
the terrestrial common sense of our ordinary nature, and 
at the same time the sedulous aceairaciy of di^tail witii 
which he narrated them, rather tlian any, evim iim 
smallest, special susceptibility of his own brain to thrills 
of the preternatural kind, which gavc^ him rather a unique 
pleasure iii dealing with vsuch ])reternatural (dmmuitB. 
Sometimes, however, Ins ghosts are a little too muscuiar 
to produce their due ellect as ghosts. In translating 
Burger's ballad bis great success lay in tlie vividness of the 
spectre's horsemanship. Por instance,— 

** Tramp! tramp! along tho land ihe^j nnio, 

Splasli ! Hplash ! along tho sea ; 

The H<x)urgo la rod, the spur dntpa bKx ul, 

The {lasliing pobblus IUh',’* 

is far better than any ghostly tomdi in it ; so, tt)o, every 
one will remember liow spiriUnl a ridcu* is the whilo. Lady 
of Avenel, in The Monarttri/j and how vigorously slue 
takes fords, — -as vigorously as thc^ shfrii! lunisilf, who was 
very fond of fords. On tln^ wliolo, Hcott was hso suany 
and healthy-minded for a ghost-scBU’ ; ami iho skull .-ind 
cross-bones with which he ornamented Ids " in his 

father’s house, liid not succeed in tempting him iutu the 
world of twilight and cob weJm wherein h.e iiiMile liiu .first 
liteiury excursion, ilia ll'iHitmi and //cA//, the mum* lia 
gave to his translation of Bilrgiw’a Lc/mre, rum hi in IThfq 
was offectivo, after all, more its rapid inoveim.uit, llmti 
for the weirdness of its ellbcts. 
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If, liowovor, it was tlio raw pretomaturalism of such 
ballads as Biirgtir’s wliicli first led Scott to test liis own 
powers, his gonius soon turned to moro appropriate and 
natural subjects. Ever since his earliest college days he 
had boon collecting, in those excursions of his into Lid- 
desdalo and olsowhoro, materials for a book on The 
Mimtrehij of tlm ScMttlsh Border ; and tlio publication of 
this work, in January, 1802 (in two volumes at hrst), was 
his first groat litcuary success. The whole edition of eight 
hundred copies was sold within the year, while the skill 
and care winch Scott had devoted to the historical illustra- 
tion of the ballads, and the force and s|)irit of his own new 
ballads, written in imitation of tbe old, gained him at 
once a very high literary name. And the name Wiis well 
deserved. The Border Mlndrehij was more commen- 
surate m range with the gonius of Scott, tlian even the 
romantic poems hy which it was soon followed, and which 
were received witli such universal and almost unparalleled 
delight. For Scott’s Border Mirmbrelsy gives moro than a 
glimpse of all Ids matiy great powers— his historical in- 
dustry and knowledge, his masculine humour, his delight 
in restoring the vision of the “ohl, simple, violent world” 
of rugged activity aud cxcitcmoTit, as well as that power 
to kindle men’s hearts, as by a trumpet-call, wbicli was 
the ebiid secret of the charm of bis own greatest poems. 
It is much easiiw to discxu'ii the great novelist of sub- 
secpiont years in the Border Mvmtrelsij than oven in The 
Lay of the Lad I\!hL^trel, Mar'mlonj and The Lady of the 
Lalm tak(»n together. From those romantic poems you 
would never giuiss that Bcjott ontorod more eagerly and 
heartily into the common incidents and common cares of 
overy-day human life tlian into the most romantic for- 
tunes; from them you would never know how com- 
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plotely ho had mastered tlio leading f(^atnrc‘a of quitti 
different periods of our history ; fnnu lhi‘in ytai woulti 
never infer that you had heft.u’o you uiu^ ot the 
plodders, as well as one of the most enth,usi;isti(*, dri‘anu*rs, 
in British literature. But all this might have heen 
gathered from the various introduciions and notes to the 
Border M^histrelsify which are full of skilfid illustrations, 
of comments teeming with humour, and of historic wtughi. 
The general introduction gives ns a general surv(‘.y of the 
graphic pictures of Border ((uarrels, their simple vinhmee 
and simple cunning. It eiitmvs, for instama*, with grave 
humour into the strong distimdaori taken in the dtd>aiahle 
laud between a freeboott3r ” and a “ tliitif/^ and tln^ dilli- 
culty which the inland counties liad in grasping it, and 
paints for us, with great vivacity, the various Ikmler super- 
stitions. Anotlier commentary on a very amusing ballad, 
commemorating the manner in whitdi a l)Iind harper siole 
a horse and got paid for a mare he hail not lost, gives 
an account of the curious tenure of laiul, (adhnl Irhat of 
the “king’s rentallors,” or “kindly tenants;” and a third 
describes, in language as vivid as tlie historical romance 
of Kenilworthj written years after, the manm^r in which 
Queen Elizabeth received the lu'.ws of a ehetde to iier 
policy, and vented her spleen on the King of HcotlamI, 

So much as to the breadth of the Iiti*rary area witich 
this first book of Scott’s covered. As reganls tiie poetic 
power which his own new ballads, in imitation of the 
old ones, evinced, I cannot say that tlmao of ilie first 
issue of the Bo^'der Mhmtrehy indicated anytliing like the 
force which might have been expected from om* who wim 
80 soon to ho tlie author of Marvihmy though many of 
Scott’s warmest admire.r.s, including Sir Framds Doyle, 
seem to place Qlenjlnlas among his finest product, ions* But 
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ill tlio tliird volume of tlio Border Mlmtrdsyy wliicli did 
not appear till 1803, is containod a ballad on tbe assas- 
sination of tlio Eogent Murray, tbo story being told 
by lus assassin, wliicli seems to me a specimen of his very 
highest poetical powers. In Cadyow Castle yon have not 
only that rousing trumpet-note which you hear in Mar- 
inio7i, but the pomp and glitter of a grand martial scene is 
painted with all Scott’s peculiar terseness and vigour. 
The opening is singularly happy in preparing the reader 
for the description of a violent deed. The Earl of Arran, 
cliief of the clan of Ilamiltons, is chasing among tlio old 
oaks of Cadyow Castle, — oaks which belonged to the 
ancient Caledonian forest, — the fierce, wild bulls, milk- 
white, with black muzzles, which were not extirpated till 
shortly before Scott’s own birth : — 

“Through the huge ofiks of Evandalo, 

Whoso limbs a thousand years have worn, 

What sullen roar comes down the gale, 

And (Irowim the hunter’s pealing horn P 

“ Mightiest of all the bojiats of chase 
Tliati n^am in woody Caledon, 

Crashing the forest in his race, 

The mountain bull comes thuiuh'ring on. 

“ .Fierce on the hunter’s quiver’d band 
He rolls his eyes of swarthy glow, 

Spurns, with blaelc hoof and horn, the sand 
And tosses high his mano of snow. 

“ Aim’d well, the chiofUiin’s lanco has flown ; 

BtruggHug in blood the savage liesj; 
iiis roar is sunk in hollow groan, — 

Sound, nuuTy huntsman ! sound the pryso !” 

It ifl wluh^ tlio huiitm-H are resting after this feat, that 
Ikiihwellhaugh daslnss among them headlong, spurring 
his jadeii steed with poniard instead of spur 



Spraiij]^ th(!i tiorco liorHoinan with a InunHij 
And reokinp: fruni tlio rocoiit dead, 

Ho dash'd his carbino un tho ‘.^rounii.” 

And tlicii Bothwelihaugh tolls his talo of blood, doacrib- 
ing the procession from which lie had singled out his 
prey 


“ * Dai-k Morton, p;;irfc with many a Hpi‘ar, 

Murder's foul minion, led fclu^ van ; 

And clasUM thoir bnaulswords in tiio rt'ur 
The wild Macfarlanos' plaidt‘d clan. 

**'Glencairn and stout Parkiunid waua.) nigh, 

ObaoquiouB at thoir Regent’s nun, 

And haggard Lindsay’s ix’on eye, 

That saw fair Mary wetq> in vain. 

peiinon’d sptnvra, a steely grove, 

Proud Murray's phimage iloated higli ; 

Scarce could his trampling charger tmwc, 

So close tho minioiis crowded idgh, 

‘Prom the ittised vizor's shade, his eye, 

Dark rolling, glanced tlio rurdvs aiong% 

And his stool truncheon vvavtsi on high, 

Seem’d marslmlling the iron throng. 

** * But yet his sadden’d brow conft^HsM 
A passing shad(5 of douI)t and awa’i j 
Some liond was whispering in his breast, 

“ Beware of injhired Bothwelihaugh 1 ” 

‘**The death-shot parts,— thc^ churgtn* Hprings,-— 

Wild rises tumult's startling rutir! 

And Murray’s plumy helmet rinj,^s - 
Rings on tlm ground to rise, no inure,’ ” 

Tliis was tli6 ballad wliich matlcao Rirorig an irnpre«airiii 
on Thomas CampboU, the poet. Kcfcrring U) HQiim of tli*- 
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liiioH I lijivo qiiof.ocl, Ciimpluill I bavo rope-ated 

lha.ni so ofUoi on Uio North liritlgo that the. whole, frater- 
iiity of eoacliinen know me hy tongue as I [)a.ss. To he 
sure, k) a mind in soIku*, s(U‘ious, Htre(3t-walking humour, it 
must hear an appearance of lunacy wluiii one stamps witli 
the liuiTieil pace aiul forvorit shako of tho head which 
strong, pithy poetry excites.”^ I suppose anecdotes of 
this kind have l)eou oftener told of Scott than of any 
other Knglish poet. Iiuleod, Sir Wiiltor, who understood 
hims(3lf well, gives the explanation in one of his diaries: — 
“ I am sensible/’ lus says, that if therci be anything good 
about my poetry or prose oitlnvr, it is a hurried frankness 
of composition, which pleases soldiers, sailors, and young 
people of hold and active dispositions.”^ II(j might have 
included old people too. I have heard of two old men — 
coniplote strangijrs— passing each other on a dark London 
liiglit, when one of them happened to he re|)oating to him- 
hcdfj just as Cainphell did to the hackney coachmen of tho 
Nor til Ih'idgo of Iklinhuxgh, the last lines of the accoixnt 
of Flodden Kield in Marmwn, “Charge, Cliester, charge,” 
whe.n suddeady a rt^ply came out of tlie darkness, “ On, 
Stardey, on,” wlnu’eupon they finished tlio deatli of Mar- 
mion hetw ecui tinun, t.ook. olf their luits to each other, and 
|)ariiul, laughing. Scott’s is almost tlio only poetry 
in tho English language tliat not only runs thus in the 
head o! averag<5 men, Imt luiats tlio lu^.ad in which it 
runs l>y ilie nn^re foriic of its hurried frankness of 
styhs to UK<3 Scott’s own te-rms, or l)y that of its strong 
and pitliy eltHpnuHu^, as Campladl phrased it. And io 
Cadi/oio Ousiie this style is at its culminating point. 


^ Lcickhart.’n Itift' n/* NVo/q ii. 7ih 
■' laiokhart/H Life of Scott, visi. 
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SCOTT'B MATUHI'^H IHUaiH, 

SooTi'^S genius lloworcHl late. Gtdijaw OtisfIf% i,lM‘ timi of 
his poems, I think, that has intlis|Hiiahlo genius 
stamped on its terse and fiery lines, was cumiui.sed in 1802, 
when ho was already thirty -one y«‘ar;: of age*. It was in 
the same year that ho wrote the first eanto of hia fh’st 
groat romance in verse, 77/e Ldi/ of the Lad i1////s/r/7, a 
poem which did not appear till 1805, whtm he was thirty- 
four, The firat canto (not inclmling the fraiaev^ork, of 
which the aged harper is tlui principal figure) was written 
in the lodgings to which he was ecnifnuai for a fortnight 
in 1802, by a kick received from a lutrse on Portedadlo 
sands, during a charge of the Volunti*er (kvalry in wliicdi 
Scott was cornet. The poem was originally inttuidiMl to 
be included in the Border Mlndrdsij^ us ont^ of the 
studios in the anti(xue stylo, Imt soon outgrew tlie limits of 
such a study both in length and in the freeiioni of its 
maimer. Both the poorest and the host parte of The Loij 
were in a special manner duo to Lady Dalkeith (afitunvards 
Duchess of Bucclougli), who suggesteil it, and in whom*, 
honour the poem was written. It was nlm who rfH’|ttt‘sttHl 
Scott to write a poem on the leg(‘nd of the goblin 
page, Gilpin Horner, and this Scott atiem|vteil,~-and, 
BO far as the goblin himself was coneiwm*fi, conapiemoindy 
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failed. He luinacdC clearly saw that the story of this 
luiiiianagoahlo iinj) was both confused and unintoKsatingj 
and that in fact lie liad to extricate hiiosolf from the 
original groundwork of tlie tahj, as from a regular literary 
s(U'a|)(^, in the host way lie could. In a letter to Miss 
Seward, Scott says, — ‘‘ At length the story appeared so 
uncouth that I was fain to put it into the mouth of my 
old minstrel, lest the nature of it should ho misundor- 
atood, and T sliould he suspected of sotting up a new 
school of •[)o<\try, instead of a fochlo attempt to imitate the 
old. In the ])rocesB of the romance, the jiage, intended 
to be a princiiial person in the work, contrived (from 
the liaseness of his natural propensities, I suppose) to slink 
down stairs into the kii.chen, and now he must ekm abide 
there.'* ^ And I venture to say that no reader of the poem 
ever luis distinctly tiudorstood what the goblin page did or 
did not do, what it was that was “ lost " tliroiighont tlie 
poem and found " at the conclusion, what was the oliject 
of his personating the young heir of the house of Scott, 
and wliether or not that object was answered what us(5, 
if any, tlie magic Ixiok of Michael Scott wiis to the Lady 
of liranksomc^, or whether it wiis only harm to her; and I 
doul)t moreovtvr whether any one over cared an iota what 
answer, or whether any answer, might bo givmi to any of 
these (pic5BtiouH. All this, as Scott himsc^lf clearly per- 
ceived, was hdt confused, and not sim]>ly vague. The 
goblin imp had been more certainly an imp of mischief to 
him than oven to his boyish ancc^stor. But if X.ady 
Dalkeith Bugg(‘.sted the j)oon‘.Ht part of the poem, she 
ctvriainly inspired its host part, Scott says, as wo have 
iHsen, tliat he brougiii in the aged harper to save himHelf 


^ !j.(K*khaH/» /#i/« of firoUf ii, 21,7. 
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from tlm im]')iitati()n of ^‘setting xip a new school of 
poetry ” histeaxl of liiunbly imitating an old school. Ihit 
I think that the chivalrous wish to do honour to Lady 
Dalkeith, botli as a personal irieiid and as the wife of hin 
“chief/^— -as lu^ always called the In^tid of the house of 
Scott,— "had more to do with the introduction of the aged 
harper, than tlie wish to guard hiius(df against the itnpu- 
tation of attempting a new poetic style. He clearly 
intended the Duel less of The Lay to represent the 
Countess for whom he %vrote it, and the aged liarper, with 
his reverence and gratitude and self-distrust, was only the 
disguise in wliich lie felt that lui could best ])Our out his loy- 
alty, and the romantic devotion with which both Lord and 
Lady Dalkeith, but especially the latter, had inspired him. 
It was certainly this beautiful framework which assured 
the immediate success and permanent charm of the poem ; 
and the immediate success was for that day something 
marvellous. The magnilicont quarto edition of 750 copi(*a 
was soon exhausted, and an octiivo edition of 1500 eopiem 
was sold out within the year. In the following year two 
editions, containing together 4250 copies, wtue disposed 
of, and before twenty-five years liad elapsed, that is, before 
1830, 44,000 copies of the poem had hcen liought by the 
public in tMs country, taking account of the legiiimati^ 
trade alone. Scott gained in all by The Lay 7091, an 
unprecedented sum in those times for an author to obtain 
from any poem. Little more than half a century before, 
Johnson received hut fifteen guineas for his staiedj poem 
on The Vanity of Human IfW/e.s*, and but ton guinem for 
his London, I do not say ilmt Scort’s poem had not much 
more in it of true poetic fire, though Scott himself, I 
believe, preferred these poems of Johnson's to anything 
tliat he himself over wroto. But tluj disjnoporiion m 
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tho Towar<l wmh ct^rlainly (‘.nf)nnonH, and ycfc wliat Scott 
gaiiKuI by his lAiy was of coiirso inuc.li than ho 

gaiiKul by any (d‘ his substspiont pooina of tMiual, or any- 
thing like <upial, longth. 'Thus for Mansion ho roceivc-d 
1000 guineas long bidoro tho was puhlishod, and 

for (me half of th<^ co})y right of The I Ami of the Ides 
Constablo paid Scott IbOO guiiuMis. If wt\ ask oursolvtvs to 
what this vast popidarity of Scott’s poems, and ospocaally 
of tho earlier of tlnmi (for, as often happens, ho was betU‘.r 
renuuuvrat.tid for his later and much inf(a*ior poems than 
for Iris earlier and more })rilliant productions) is duo, I 
tliink tlu^ answ(U’ must, be for tho most i>art, the high 
romatiticglow aiiil extraordinary romantic simplicity of the 
pootixial elements tlu'-y contained. Take tho old harper 
of The Lay, a ligurt^ which arrested the attcjntion of Pitt 
during even tliat last most anxious year of liis anxious life, 
tho year of Ulm and Austerlitz. Tlie lines in which Scott 
descril)08 tlio old man’s om}>arrassnumt when first urged 
to play, produced on Pitt, according to his own account, 
“ an effect which I might have exp(K;ted In painting, hxit 
could nov<^r have fancied <\'ipahhj of heiTig given in poetry. ’b 
Every otui knows the lines to which Pitt nders 

“ '^riie humble boon was soon obiainM ; 

The aged minstrel audieium gainM. 

But, whtm ho romdi’d tho room of niate. 

Where hIio with all her lad ion Hate, 

B» 'reliance ho wiwliM his boon dtmied j 
For, when to tune the harp h(5 tried, 
liis trembling hand had loHt the ease 
VVhic'h marks wumrity k) please; 

-And Hi’encH long past, of joy and pain, 
t lame wilthu’ing oNu* his aged brain, - - 
He to tuiui his har|) in vain ! 


^ LorkharFs !ii/r i>f' Siuiif, ii. 21M#. 
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The pifcyiufc Duchot^n prainnd ilB chimn, 
And |?ave him lieart, and }j;aYO him iinip, 
Till every Blrinj^’s according glee 
Was bh3ndcd into harmony. 

And then, ho said, ho would full fain 
Ho could recall an ancient strain 
He never thought to sing again. 

It was not framed for village churls, 

But for high darnos and mighty earls ; 
He’d play’d it to King CharlcB the (un.f! 
When ho kept Court at Holy rood; 

And much ho wish’d, yet fear’d, to try 
The long-forgotten melody. 

Amid the strings his tingfws stray’d, 

And an nucortain warbling made, 

And oft ho shook his hoary head. 

But when he caught the measure wild 
The old man raised his face, and smiled j 
And lighten’d up his faded oye, 

With all a poet’s ecstasy ! 

In vtuying cadence, soft or strong, 

He swept the sounding choi-(la along; 

The present scene, the future lot, 

His toils, his wants, wore all forgot ; 

Cold diflidonee and agefs frost. 

In the full tide of song were lost ; 

Each blank in faithless memory v{>id 
The poet’s glowing thought supplif'd i 
And, while his harp i*espt)nKive rung, 
'Twas thus the latest iniiiHlrel sung. 

^ Jilc H* jfc 5*: ^ 

Her© paused tlie harp ; and with its swoP 
The master’s fire and courage toH ; 
Dojoctodly and low ho bow’d, 

And, gazing timid on the crowsl, 
lie seem’d to seek in every eye 
If they approved his minst rolBy , 

And, diirKlent of present praise, 

Somewhat he spokes of former day.s, 

And how old age, and wamhn-ing long, 
Had done his hand and iiar|) stuuc wrong. 
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Tliaso Iiii(3a lia,r<]Iy illiistmtc, I think, tlio pariiailar form 
of Mr. Ihil/a oriticiain, for a <|iuck yucc.(‘.H.sioii of fine 
filuulcs of feeling of thia kiiul could lu^vcr have been 
<!(*]ineat(ui in a painting, or indcHed in a serit^.s of paintings, 
at all, wliilo they are so given in the poem. I>iit tlic 
praise itself, if .not ii.s t;xact form, is amply deserved. 
The singular d(‘.pth of the romantic glow in this passage, 
and its e<pially singular simjilicity, — a simplicity which 
makes it intelligibio to every one, — are conspicuous to 
every reathu'. It is not what is called classical poedry, for 
there is no severe outline, — no scuilptured completeness 
and repos(>,- -no satisfying wholeness of eliect to the eye 
of the mind, — no embodiimmt (d* a great ac.tion. Tlio poet 
gives us a breatli, a ripple of alternating fear and liope in 
the heart of an old man, and that is all. He catches an 
emotion that had its roots deep in the pjast, and that is 
striving onward towards somtithing in the future ; — he 
traces the wistfidm^sH and self-distrust with which ago seeks 
to recover the leelings of youth,— the delight with which it 
greets thcTu wluui they come,— the hesitation and difli- 
deuce with which it recalls them as they pass away, and 
(j[uestionH the triumph it lias just won, — and he paints all 
this without sulitlety, without complexity, but with a 
swiftness such, as few poets ever surjiasscid. Generally, 
however, Scott privfers action itself for his subject, to any 
feeling, howeviw active in its bent. The cases in which 
he makes a Btiidy of any mood of fi^t^ling, as he does of 
this harper's feeling, are comparativt^Iy rare. Deloraino's 
night-ridc3 to Melrose is a good deal more in Scott’s 
ordinary way, than this study of the old harper's wistful 
mood. But whatever his sulytiet, his trtmtrm'-nt of it 
is the same. His linos are always strongly drawn ; 
his handling is always simple ; and his subject always 

B 
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romantic. But tliougli romantic, it in simple almost to 
bareness, — one of tlio groat causes l)ot}i of It is popularity, 
and of that deficiency in his poetry of which so many 
of his admirers hecoiuo conscious when they compare him 
with otlier and richer poets. Scott usetl to say that in 
poetry Byron hot ” him ; and no doulit that in wliich 
chiefly as a poet he “ liet ” him, w'as in the, variety, the 
richness, the lustre of his eflects. A certain ruggedness 
and bareness was of the essence of Scott's idealism and 
romance. It was so in relation to scunuu-y. lie told 
Washington Irving that he loved the very naketlnesa of 
the Border country. “ It has something," he said, ^‘hold 
and stern and solitary ahout it. Wlien I have hinvn for 
some time in the rich scen(‘ry about Edinburgh, which 
is like ornamented garden-land, I begin to wish myself 
back again among iny honest grey lulls, and if I did not 
see the heather at least once a year, I tlimh I sliauUl dleJ* 
Now, the bareness wliich Scott so loved in his native 
scenery, tliere is in all his romantic elonumts of feeling. 
It is while he is bold and stem, that he is at his hight^at 
ideal point. Directly he begins to attempt rich or pujtty 
subjects, as in parts of llie Lady of the Lake, ami a good 
deal of The Lord of the A’/cs, and still more in The Bn'did 
of Trier7yiain, his ch«irm disa])poars. It is in painting 
those moods and exploits, in relation to wliitdi Scott 
shares most completely the feelings of ordinary imm, hut 
experiences them with far greater strength ami purity 
than ordinary men, that he triumphs as a |KKit. hlr. 
Lockhart tells us that some of Scott's aenses “were tie 
cidedly blunt," and one seems to recognize this in tlie 
simplicity of his romantic cirecis. ** It is a fact," he says. 


^ Lockhart* s Xdfe of Scott, v. 248. 
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“wbich some pbiloHoplicrs may tliiiik worth setting 
down, that Scott's organization, as to more than one of 
the smiscs, was the reverse of exquisite. Ho had very 
little of what innaiciana call an ear ; his ainell was hardly 
more delicate. I have sccni him stare al)out, ‘quite un- 
conscious of tlie cause, when his whole company betrayed 
their uneasiness at the approacli of an overkept haunch 
of venison ; and neither hy the nose nor the palate could 
lie distinguish, corked wine from sound. Ho coidd never 
tell Maihvira from sluvrry,— -nay, an Orie,ntal friend 
having sent him a hutt of shevraz^ wlien lie remembered 
the circumataruui some time afterwards and called for a 
l)ottlo to have Sir John JSTalcolin's opinion of its quality, 
it turned out tliat his hutler, mistaking the label, had 
alreaily served uj) half the bin as sheiTy. Port ho con- 
sidered as })hy8ic .... in truth ho likcti no wines 
except sparkling champagne and claret ; but even as to 
the last ho was no connoiasour, and sincerely preferred a 
tumbler of whisky-toddy to the most precious * liquid- 
ruby ' that ever flowed in the cup of a prince.” * 

However, Scott's eye was very keen It was com- 
monly as his little son once said, “ that sato the 

hare siMlnyJ^ And his jierception of colour was very 
delicate as w(dl as his more sight. As Mr. Buskin has 
pointed out, his landscape painting is almost all done hy 
the lucid use of colour. Hovertholess this hluntness 
of organization in relation to the loss important senses, 
no doubt contri])uted something totlio singlonesB and sim- 
plicity of the deeper and more vital of Scott's romantic 
impresaionH ; at least tliere is good reason to suppose that 
delicate loid complicated susceptibilities do at least 


^ Uookharfc’g Life of 8cetL v. 338. 
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dimiiiisli tlie chance of living a strung and conceiiirahMi 
life— do risk the frittering away of fiH'ling on tlie 
backwaters of sensations, even if ilu‘y do not directly 
tend towards artificial and indinjct forms of cluiratder. 
Scott's romance is like his native scenery, —hold, bare 
and rugged, witli a swift deep stream of strong pure 
feeling running througli it. There is plenty of colour 
in liis pictures, as there is on the Scotcli liil Is when the 
heather is out. And so too there is [>Ienty of inUiiisity 
in his romantic situations ; but it is the intensity of 
simple, natural, unsophisticated, hardy, and manly charac- 
ters. But as for suhtleties and lino shade-s of fettling in 
his poems, or anything like the manifold liarmoniea of the 
liclier arts, they are not to bo fbiind, or, if such 
complicated shading is to bo found— and it is porliaps 
attempted in some faint moasuro in The Bridal of Trier- 
main, the poem in which Scott tried to pass himsi‘li‘ oil* 
for Erskine,— it is only at tlio expense of the iiigluu 
qualities of his romantic poetry, that oven in this small 
measure it is supplied. Again, there is no rich music in 
his verse. It is its rapid onset, its hurrying strength, 
which so fixes it in the mind. 

It was not till 1808, three years afhu' publicuation of 
The Lay, th.si>t Ifarmmi, Scott's greatest ]>oem, was pub- 
lished. But I may as well say what seems necessary of tiiat 
and his other poems, ■while I am on the suly'ect of his 
poetry. Mamimi lias all the advantage over The Lay oj 
the Last Minstrel that a coherent story told with forca^ and 
fulness, and concerned with the same class of sulyects as 
The Lay^ must have over a confused and ill-managed 
legend, the only original purpose of whicli was to serve 
as the opportunity for a picture of Border life and strife. 
Scott's poems have sometimes been depreciated as mere 
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wt>hi.fes ill 'veiHo, jind .1 tliiiik some of them may 1)6 
ore or ItJHS lial>lo to this criticism. For iostaiice^ The 
'idy of the Lfike^ with tho excoj)tion of two or throe 
illiaiit pa,ssa.g(\Sj lias always soomed to mo more of a ver- 
ioil. it! unit the higher and broader character- 

jics of Scott/a prose novels — tliau of a poem. I aup|)oa6 
liat OTIC expects from a poem as distinguished from a 
nKince— oven i.hough the ]> 0 (uu incorporates a story — -is 
at it sliouhi not rest for its cliicf interest on tho more 
iV(‘lopineiit of the story ; but .ra,tlier tluit tho narrative 
oiild 1)0 (|uite subordinate to that insiglit into tb,o deeper 
le of life and manners, in expressing which poetry Isas 
great an advantage over prose. Of The Lay and Mar 
(on ibis is true ; less true of The Lady of the Lake, and 
ill ](‘.ss of Ihdcehy, or The Lord of the Ides, and this is 
iiy The Lay and Mi arm/ on seem so much superior as 
Kuns to the oOiers. They lean leas on tho interest of 
ere incident, more on that of romantic fooling and the 
(^at social and hi.sLoric fe!iturcs of the day. Mfann/ou was 
inposed in gi*eat ])ai*t in Iho saddle, and tho stir of a 
urge of cavalry soomB to bo at tlio very core of it. 
h\*)r niy.selt*,” said Scott, writing to a lady correspondent 
a time when he was in active service as a voliintoer, I 
list own that to one who lias, like myself, la fete nn pen 
altce, ilie pomp and circumstance of war gives, for a 
ne, a very poignant and [iloasing sensation.” ^ And you 
d this ail through Marmum even more than in The Lay, 
r. Darwin would proliahly say that Auld Wat of llar- 
iii had about as much ros|)o,usil)ility for Mfa?7m(m as Sir 
'alter himsolf. You will exjioct,” ho %vrototo tho same 
Ij, who w^is personally unknown to h.im at that tim(‘, 


^ IiOckliart.’H Lifn of in ^*^7- 
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«« to see a person who had dedicated himself to literary pur- 
suits, and you will find me a rattle-skulled, halt-lawyer, 
half-sportsman, through whoso head a regiunuit of horse 
has been exercising since ho was five years old.” ^ And what 
Scott himself felt in relation to the iiuirtial tdenuuiis of his 
poetry, soldiers in tho field felt with ecpial forc<j. In the 
course of tho day when The Lady of the Lake first rcacluid 
Sir Adam Fergusson, lio %vas posted with liis company 
on a point of ground exposed to the enmny’s artillery, sonur 
where no doubt on the lines of Tonus Vedras. Tlii'. num 
were ordered to lie prostrate on tlie ground ; while they 
kept that attitude, tho captain, kneeling at head, re.ad 
aloud tho description of tho battle in Canto VI., and tho 
listening soldiers only interrupted him liy a joyous huz7.a 
when tho French shot struck tho hank close above tluun.”'^ 
It is not often that martial poetry lias been put to aucli a 
test ) but we can well understand with what rapture a 
Scotch force lying on tho ground to shelter from the French 
fire, would enter into sueli passages as tho following - 

‘‘ Their light -arm’d archers far and near 
Survey’d tho tangled groimd, 

Their centre ranks, with pika and Hp(^ar, 

A twilight forest frown’d, 

Their barbed horsoinon, in tho 
The stern battalia crown’d. 

No cymbal clash’d, no clarion rang, 

Still were tho pipe and drum ; 

Save heavy tread, and armour’s clang, 

Tho sullen march was dumb. 

There broatlied no wind their crosta to sliake, 

Or wave their flags abroad ; 

Scarce the fr.ail aspen swm’d to quake, 

That sliadow’d o’er their road. 


® Lockhart’s JAfe of Scott, tl 359. 

^ Lockhart’s JAfo of Scott, iii, B27. 
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Tln'ir vn award scouts no Udiuj^s brings 
Caa rouao no lurking Too, 

Nor spy a trace of living thing 
Save when they atirr’d the roo ; 

The boat riiovea like a doop-aoa wave, 
Whore I'iso no rooks its power to brave, 
Iligh-Hwolling, dark, and alow. 

''J’ho lake is pass’d, and now they gain 
A narrow and a broken plain, 

Bofure the Trosaclds rugged jaws, 

And luire the liorso aTid Bpoarnion pause. 
While, to explore the dangerous glen, 

Dive through the pass the arohor-uien. 

*^At unco there rose so wild a yell 
Within that dark and nai-row doll, 

As all the fknids from heaven that foil 
Had peal’d the bannor-cry of Hell ! 

Forth from the pass, in tumult driven, 
Ijike chair before the wind of heaven, 
''J’ho archery apjxjar ; 

For life ! for life I their plight they ply^ 
And shriek, and shout, and battle cry, 
And plaids and bonnets waving high, 
And broadswords flasiiing to the sky, 
Are maddening in the rc'ar. 

Onward they drive, in dreadful race, 
Pursuers and pursued ; 

Before that tide of llight and ohaso, 

How shall it keep its rooted place, 

The spcjirmon’s twilight wood ? 

Down, down, cried Mar, * your latioes dowr 
Bear back both friend and foe ! ’ 
lake roods before the tempest’s frown, 
That serried grove of lanoos brown 
At once lay lovoll’d low j 
And, olusely slunddoring side to side, 

Tiic bristling ranks the onset bide,-— 

* VVo’ll quell the savage mountaineer, 

As their Tinohol cows the game I 
The^y came as Hoot as forest deer, 

We’ll drive them back as tame/ ” 
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But admirable in its stern and d(u^.p excitoinent mi 
that is, tlie battle of Flodden in Marmitm. passes it in 
vigour, and constitutes perliaps the most perfect ile- 
scription of war by one wlio wjis — -aliiiosi—botli poet and 
warrior, wliicli tlio English language (•ontains. 

And Marmlon registers the high-water mark of Scotks 
poetical power, not only in relation to the painting of 
war, but in relation to the paiuling of nature. Critics 
from the beginning onwards have complained of the 
six introductory epistles, as hreidcing the unity oi t.he 
story. But I cannot see that the nuii.ark Iuls weight. No 
poem is written for those wlio road it as they do a nova*!— 
merely to follow the interest of the story ; or if any poevin 
be written for sncli readers, it deserves to die. On such 
a principle — whicli treats a poem as a nuu'e novcil and 
nothing else, — you might object to Homer that lu^ in- 
terrupts the battle so often in dwell on the origin of 
the horoOsS who are waging it ; or to Jtyron that 1h3 
deserts Childe Harold to meditate on the rapture of 
solitude. To my mind the ease and frankiiess of these 
confessions of the author’s recollections give a picture 
of his life and character while writing Ilarmkm^ 
which adds greatly to its attraction as a ptxim. You 
have a picture at once not only of tliC3 scem^ry, hut of 
the mind in which that scenery is mirrored, and are 
brought back frankly, at fit intervals, from the one to tlie 
other, in the mode best adapted to hedp you to appreciate 
the relation of the poet to the pexun. At lotist if 
Milton’s various interruptions of a much more ambitious 
theme, to muse upon his own cpialificationa or disqualifi- 
cations for the task ho had attempted, l>e not artistic; 
rnistakes—and I novt^r heard of any one who thought 
them so — I cannot see any reason why Scott’s |>eriodie 
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reclirroiico to Ills own porsona.1 liiato ry should ho artistio 
mistakes oitiuu'. If* ScotVs rtivorio was less lofty than 
Miltoii’Sj so also was liis story. It acjoms to mo as 
litiing to describe the relation hotweoii the poet and hia 
thenuj ill thii one case iis in tlio other. What can ho 
more truly a ])ari, ol' Marmhm^ as a ])oem, though not aa 
a story, tliaii that iutroiluction to the lirst canto in which 
Scott exprissse.s Ids passionate syinpatliy with tlie high 
national feeling of the inoinent, in his trihuto to Pitt and 
Pox, and tlien nij^roache-s himself for attempting so great 
a subject and ri'iurns to wliat ho calls his rude legend, 
the vmy essence of whicli was, liowtwor, a passionate 
appeal to the spirit of national indepmidence ? What can 
be mon^ germane to the j)oem than the delineation of the 
sti'ength the poet had derived from musing in the bare 
and rugged solitudes of »St. Mary’s .Lake, in the intro- 
duction to tlui secoml canto 1 Or than the striking auto- 
Vdograplucal study of bis own infancy which I have before 
extracted from the iutroduidion to the third? It seems 
to ino that Marmion without these introductions would 
he like the hills whic.h hordor Yarrow, without the stream 
and lake in which they are roilocted. 

Kever at all (ivmiis in any later poem was Scott/s touch 
as a mere jiaiutcr so terse and strong. What a picture* 
of a Scotch winter is given in those few lines ; — « 

“a’ho Hheop befin-o the pinchiog heaveti 
'fe HhelterM dale atiii (iuwn are driven. 

Where yet sr)nie faded herbage piaes, 

And yet a w'atery Hmib<min Hhines : 

In JiK'ok doHpomhnicy they eye 
Thc^ wiilan’M sward and wintry sky, 

And freni Ijcneath t-lioir smroner Idll 
Stray sadly by Glenkiiinetfa 

Again, if Scott is Homeric (which I liannot think 
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he often is^ in spite of Sir Francis ahlo criticism,- — 

(he is too short, too sharp, ami too ijagmij bent on his 
rugged way, for a poet wlio is always deligliting to find 
loopholes, even in battle, Iroin which to look out upon the 
great story of liuman nature), he is certainly nearest to 
it in such a passage as this : — 

“ The laloH-triOTi carried at their hacks 
The ancient Danish batth'-axci. 

'j.’'hoy raised a wild and wuiidt'rini!: cry 
As with his guide rode Marniion by. 

Loiul were tlunr clatnouring iongut^s, as whoa 
The clanging soa-fovvl leave the hni, 

And, with their cries discordant mixM, 

Grumbled and yell’d (ho pipt's bet wixt.’^ 

In hardly any of Scott^s poetry do we iiml much of 
what is called the ctiriosa felicitm of exproasion, — tluj 
magic use of words, as distinguislied from the mere general 
effect of vigour, purity, and concentration of purpose. 
But in Mannion occasionally wo do iiud such a use. 
Take this description, for instance, of the Sc.otch tcuite 
near Edinburgh : — 

** A thouBand did I say P X wenm 
Thousands on thousands there w(n*e mmi. 

That chequer’d all the Imai.h bet weem 
Tho stroanalet and the town ; 

In ci’ossing ranks extending (ar, 

Forming a camp irregular ; 

Oft giving way whore still there stood 
Some relics of the old oak wood, 

That darkly huge did intervene, 

And tamed the gla/ring white with grem, ; 

In those extended linea them lay 
A martial kingdom’s vast array.” 

The line I have italicized seems to me to have more of 
tho poet/a special magic of expression tlian is at all usual 
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with. Scott. Tlio conception of the peaceful green oak- 
wood tmning the glaring -wliito of the tented field, is as 
line in idea as it is in relation to the effect of the mere 
colour on the oy(i. Judge Scott^s poetry by whatever test 
yon will- — whether it he a test of that which is peculiar 
to it, its glow of national feeling, its martial ardour, its 
swift and rugged simplicity, or whether it ho a test of 
that which is common to it with most other poetry, its 
attraction for all romantic excitements, its special feeling 
for the pomp and circumstance of war, its love of light 
and colour — and tested either way, Marmioyi will remain 
his finest poem. The battle of Iflodden Field touches his 
highest ])oint in, its expression of stern patriotic feeling, 
in its jiaasionato love of daring, and in the force and 
swittiiiciss of its movement, no less than in the brilliancy 
of its romantic interests, the charm of its picturesque 
detail, and the glow of its scenic colouring, llfo poet ever 
equalled Scott in tlie description of wild and simple scenes 
and tlio expression of wild and simple foolings. But I 
have said enough now of his poetry, in which, good as it 
is, Scott’s genius did not reach its highest point. The 
hurried tramp of his somewhat monotonous metro, is apt 
to weary the; ears of men who do not find tlioir sufficient 
liappinoss, as ho did, in dreaming of the wild and daring 
enterprises of his loved Border-land. The very quality 
in hie vi^rae which makes it seize so powerfully on the 
imaginations of plain, bold, adventurous men, often makes 
it hammer fatiguiugly against tlio brain of those who 
need the relief of a wider horizon and a richer world. 
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CHAPTER VL 

COMPANIONS ANr» FRIKNDB. 

I HA VIC anticipated in sonio degree, in Rpeakingof ScoICh 
lator poetical works, what, in point of at least, shoultl 
follow some slight slcetch of his chosen coin|>anions, and 
of liis occupations in the first ptniml of his ina.rried lifi^, 
ScoWs most intimate friend for Boim^ time after he went 
to coUcgo, probably the one who most sf imiilated his ima- 
gination in his youth,, and (anfain ly one of his most inti- 
mate friends to the very last, was William (derk, who was 
called to the bar on the same day as Hc,olt. lie was the, 
son of John Clerk of Eldin, th('. author of a ]HK)k of Borneo 
celebrity in its tiaui on Namil Tiidics. Evmi in tin? 
earliest days of tins intimacy, tluilads who had l>een Scott’s 
fellow-ai>prontices in Ida father’s olfuu), saw with Bonn*, 
jealousy his growing friendship with William Clerk, 
and remonstrated with Scott on the decline of his 
regard for them, but ojdy succeeded in eliciting from 
him one of those outbursts of peremptory frankness whi(‘h 
anything that ho regarded as an attempt to om^roach on 
his own interior liberty of choice always |)r(nn)ke<L 1 
will never cut any man/’ ho said, unless I di‘.iect him in 
scoundrolism, hut I know not wliat right any of you have 
to interfero with my choice of my company. An it is, I 
fairly own that though I like many of you vtuj much, iiml 
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have long doiioao, I tliink A\’'illiaiii Clerk well worth you 
all put togotlicr/' ^ Scott never lost the frioiulship which 
began with this eager enthusiasm, hut his cliiof iiiia’macy 
vith Clerk was during his younger days. 

In 1808 Scott describes Clerk as ‘hi man of tlie most 
acute intellects and powerful approhonsion, who, if he 
should ever shake loose the fetters of indolence by wliich 
he has been liitlierto trammelled, cannot fail to bo dis- 
tinguished in the higlicst degree.” Whether for the nsason 
suggested, or for some other, Clerk never actually gained any 
otluu* distinction so great as his friendship with Scott con- 
ferred upon him. Probably Scott had discerned the true 
secret of his friomrs comparative obscurity. Even while 
preparing for the bar, when they had agreed to go 
on alternaiti mornings to each other's lodgings to read 
togetlier, S(5ott foiiiid it noccBsary to modify the arrange- 
ment by always visiting Ida friend, wliom ho usually found 
lEi bed. It was William Clerk wlio sat for the picture of 
l)a,rsio I.a.tinu;r, tijo hero of EedfjauHtht , — whence we 
should sup])ose 1dm to have been a lively, generous, sus- 
ceptible, contentious, and ratlior helter-skelter young man, 
mucli aliv(^ to the ludicrous in all situations, very eager to 
see life in all its phases, and somewhat vain of his power 
of ntiapiing himsedf e<jual]y to all th(‘se phases, Scott 
tolls a story of Clerk’s being once batlled — almost for the 
tirat time— by a stranger in a stage coa(‘,h, wbo would not, 
or could not, talk to him on any subject, until at last 
Clerk addrcissed to him this statidy remonstonce, “ I 
have talkcnl to you, my friend, on all the onlinary subjects 
—literatures, farming, merebandiso, gaming, game-laws, 
horBC-races, suita-al-iaw, politics, swindling, blasphemy, 


* liookhart’s Life of Scotty i, 214. 
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and pliilosophy, — is there any one subject that yiai will 
favour me by opening upon?” ‘‘Sir,” n.'plicd the iiisc.ru- 
table stranger, ‘‘ can you say anytliing clever about ^ bend- 
leather No doubt this siiperlicial familiarity with a 
vast number of subjects was a great fascination to KScott, 
and a great stimulus to his own imagination. To the 
last he held the same opinion of his firn'iid’s latent powers. 
*^To my thinking,” ho wrote in his diary in 1825, I 
never mot a man of greater poivers, ol‘ inon^ coni[)lete 
information on all desirable subjects.” Ihit in youth at 
least Clerk seems to have had what Hir WaKe-r calls a 
characteristic Edinburgh complaint, the itch for <lis- 
putation,” and though ho softened this down in lat(U’ life, 
he had always that slight contentiousness of l)ias which 
enthusiastic men do not often heartily like, and whicli may 
have prevented Scott from contiiming to tlu^ full the 
close intimacy of those earlier years. Yet almost his 
last record of a really delightful oveming, refers to a 
bachelor’s dinner given by Mr. Clerk, wiio remained 
unmaiTied, as late as 1827, after all Sir Walter’s worst 
troubles had come upon him. “ In short,” says tlio diary, 

we really laughed, and real laughtt^r is as rare aa real 
tears. I must say, too, there was a heart, a kindly fetding 
prevailed over the party. Can !London give aiich a 
dinner?”* It is clear then, that Clerk’s charm for his 
friend survived to the last, and that it was not the mere 
inexperience of boyhood, which made Scott esteem him 
so highly in his early days. 

If Clerk pricked, stimulated, and sometimeB badgered Scott, 
another of his friends who became more and more intimate 
with liim, as life went on, and who died hefore him, always 

^ Ijockhart'a Life of Scott, iii, 3 t l 

® Lixjkbarfc’a Life of Scott, ix. 75. 
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Bootlied liiiii, partly by liia ^utitloncss, partly by Ids almost 
femiiuiie (lopoTKlt3ncc. Tide was William Erskino, also a 
barrisi»cr, ami son of an l^|>iscopalian clergyman in Pertbsliire, 
—to -wboso inlliicnce it is prol)ably due that Scott himself 
always read the Ihiglish Churcli service in his own country 
house, and does not appear to iiavo retained tlic Pi'es- 
liyterianism, into which lie was born. Erskine, who was 
afterwards raised to the Ecnch as Lord Kinnedder — a dis- 
tinction which he did not survive for many months — was 
a good classic, a man of line, or, as some of his com- 
panions thought, of almost superfine taste. The style 
apparently for which lie liad credit must have heen a some- 
what ndmini-pindui style, if we may judge by Scott’s 
attempt in The Bridal of Trlemiain, to write in a manner 
wddeh he intended to l)e attributed to Ids friend. 
ICrskine was loll; a widower in ndddle life, and Scott used 
to accuse Idm of philandering with pretty wmmen, — a 
mode of love-making whicli Scott certainly contrived to 
render into verso, in painting Arthur’s love-making to 
Lucy in that pomn. It seems Unit some absolutely false 
accusation brought against Lord Kiniuulder, of an intrigue 
with a lady with whom ho had been thus jihilandoring, 
broke poor Erskine’s heart, duriug Ids first year as a Judge. 
^‘Tlie Counsellor (us Scott always called him) was,” 
says Mr. Lockhart, “a little mau of feehlo make, who 
fieemed unhappy wlion his pony got beyond a footpace, 
and had never, 1 should suppose, addicted himself to any 
out of door’s sports wiiatover. lie w'oiild, I fancy, as soon 
have thought of slaying his own mutton as of handling a 
fowling-piece ; he used to shiulder when he saw a party 
oipuppod for coursing, as if murder was in the wind ; but 
the cool, m(‘ditative angler was in Ids eyi^s the abomination 
of abominations. His small elegant features, hectic cheek 
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and soft liazc3l oyeSj wem tliu iinlex of thi^ quickj 
gentle spirit withiiu” “ He %voulii diyuiount to his 
horse down what his fritnui hanily ponudvcnl to ho a 
descent, at all ; grew pah* at a pnH’ipiee ; anti, unlikt^ the 
white lady of Aveiiel, wouhl gt» a hnig way rtuuiti ftn' a 
bridge/’ lie shrank from general Htadely, aiui iivtai in 
closer intimacieSy and his intinuit^y with Htiuit was of 
closest. Ifo was Bcolt’s conridant. in ail liU^rary mattei'S, 
and his advice was ofitmer foIit>wtMi on (piestions of style 
and form, and of litt^rary (*nterpris<*, than that of arty otht*.r 
of Scott’s friends. It is into Hrskiiie.’s mouth that Scott 
puts the supposetl exhortation to himself to cliooge tnoro 
classical suhjiicts fur his potuns:- - 

** * Approach thone masii'rs o’er ivIioho tomb 
Innnortai laurels <n'er hl<n»i« ; 

Instructive of the hnAder baoi, 

Still from the grave tiunr vuict' is heitrtl ; 

From thorn, ami from the paths ihiy show’d, 

Choose honour’d guiiie ami pnietismi road j 
Nor rnndde on through hrukt^ un«l ma7,e, 

With liarpers rude of harbarouH <{ay«/’ 

iind it is to Erskino that Bcoti. rt'plics, -— 

“ For mo, tlms nurt.ured, dost ih(*u ask 
The classic poet’s wtdhcurmM task P 
Nay, Erskine, nay, -—cm thcc wild hill 
Lob the wild heath-bell flourish still } 

Cherish the tulip, prune the vine, 

But freely lot the wocxlhim^ twine, 

And leave untrimm’d the eglantine? 

Nay, my friend, nay, — siuTOoft thy pridw) 

Hath given fresh vig<mr to my lays j 
Since oft thy judgment could refine 
My flatton’d thought or cumbrouM Hue, 

Still kind, as is thy wont, attevnd. 

And in the minstrel spare the friend ! 

It was .Erskina, too, an Scott oxpntHslj states, in his 
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introduction to tlio Chroiiidra of the, Qanongate^ wlio 
reviewed with hir too much partiality the Tales of 7iiy 
La;)idh)r(ly in the Qnurlerly Review^ for eJamiary, 1817;— a 
review iiiijustiliahly included among Scjott’s own critical 
essay Sj on tlie very inauiliciont ground that the MS. 
reacdied Murray in Scott’s own handwriting. There can, 
however, bo no doubt at all that Scott copied out his friend’s 
MS., in order to increase the mystification which he so 
much e II joy <3(1 as to the authorship of his variously named 
series of tales. Possibly enough, too, ho may liave drawn 
Erskine’s attention to the evidence which justified his 
sketch of the Pinit»ans in Old MortaJiiy, eviihiuco which 
ho certainly int(3nded at one time to embody in a reply of 
Ills own to th(3 adviirse criticism on that hook. But though 
Erskino was Scott’s alter ego for literary purposes, it is 
certain that Ih'skino, with his fastidious, not to say finical, 
8(3118(3 of honour, would never have lent his name to cover 
a puff written by Scott of his own works. A man who, 
in S(5ott’s own words, died a victim to a hellishly False 
story, or ratlier, I should say, to the sensibility of his own 
nature, which could not endure even the shadow of ro- 
proacdi,— "like the ermine, Avliich is said to pine if its fur is 
soiled,” was not the man to father a pulf, even by his dearest 
friend, on tliat friend’s own cr(3ations. Krskine was indeed 
almost feminiTKi in his love of Scott ; but ho was feminine 
with all the irritable and scrupulous delicatiy of a man 
who could not derogate from his own i(.leal of right, even 
to serve a friend. 

Aiiotlu3r friisnd of Scott’s earlitirdays was John Leyden, 
Scott’s most (ilficient coadjutcu in tiui collecjtion of the 
Border Mimirelsy f—ihtit eccentric g(3uius, marvellouB lin- 
guist, and good-natured hear, who, br(3d a 8ho])hcj:d in oiU5 
of thc3 wildest valh^ys of Boxlmrgbshiin, had a(3cunnilated 
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before tlie age of nineteen an amount of learning wlTii(‘.li 
confounded the Edinlmrgh Prolcssors, and who, without 
any previous knowledge of medicine, prepared himself to 
pass an examination for the medical profession, at six 
months' notice of the oiler of an assistant-surgeoncy in the 
East India Company. It was Leyden who once walked 
l)etween forty and lifty milea and hack, for the sole pur- 
pose of visiting an old person wlio posscsssed a copy of a 
border ballad that -was wanting for tlie Scott 

was sitting at dinner one day with (;om[)any, when he 
heard a sound at a distance, like tliat of tlie whistling of 
a tempest through, tlie torn rigging of a v(\ssel which scuds 
before it. The sounds increas(id as they a|)proac]icd mon', 
rear ; and Leyden (to the groiit astonishment of such of 
the guests as did not know him) hurst into the room 
chanting the desiderated hallad with the most enthusiastic 
gesture, and all the energy of wliat he used to call the 
saw-tones of his voice.” ^ Leyden's great anti|)athy was 
Eitson, an ill-conditioned anticpiarian, of vegtitarian prin- 
ciples, whom Scott alone of all the aulhpiarians of that 
day could manage to tamo and tolerate. In Scott’s 
absence one day, during liis early manhnl lifj at 
wade, Mrs. Scott inadvertently ollered Eilson a a]i(*(i oriHHd’, 
when that strange man burst out in suc'h outrageous toucs 
at what he chose to suppose an insult, that Le-ychui thn^at- 
ened to “ tliraw his nock ” if he were not silent, a threat 
which frightened Eitson out of the cottager. On another 
occasion, simply in order to tease Eitson, Leyden com- 
plained tliat the meat was overdone, and sent to the 
kitchen for a plate of literally raw and ate it up 
solely for the purpose of shocking his crazy rival in anti- 


* Ijockhart’s L^e of BcoU, ii. &6. 
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(piariaii re.scjrirclu Poor Ley don did not long survive Ms 
es:|)0riciice of the Indian climate. And witii him died a 
passion for knowledge of a very high order, combined 
witli no inconsiderable poetical gifts. It was in the study 
of such eccentric beings as Leyden that Scott doubtless 
a(jqiiired his taste for i)ainting the humours of Scotch 
character. 

Another wild sliopherd, and wilder genius among Scott’s 
associates, not only in tlioso earlier diiys, but to the end, was 
that famous Ettrick Shepherd, James Hogg, who was 
ahvays (piarrelling with his brother poet, as far as Scott per- 
mitted it, and making it up again when his better feelings 
returned. In a shepherd’s dress, and with hands fresh 
irom s]iee])-shearing, lie came to dine for the first time with 
Scott in Castle Street, and finding Mrs, Scott lying on the 
Bofa, immediately stretched himself at full length on an- 
otluir sofa ; for, as he explained afterwards, I tliought I 
could not do better than to imitate the lady of the house.” 
At dinner, as tliowino passed, he advanced from ‘‘Mr. Scott,” 
to ‘SShirra” (Slicnir), ‘‘Scott,” “Walter,” and finally 
“ Wattie,” till at supper he convulsed every one by address- 
ing Mrs. Scott familiarly as “ Charlotte.” * Hogg wrote 
certain short poerna, tlio -beauty of which in their kind 
Sir Walter Mmaolf never approached ; but he was a man 
almost without self-restraint or self-knowledge, though 
ho had a great deal of self-importance, and hardly know 
how much he owed to Scott’s magnanimous and ever- 
IbrhoariTig kindness, or if he did, felt the weight of grati- 
txide a hiirdcn on his heart. Very different was William 
I^aidlaw, a farmer on the hanks of the Yarrow, always Scott’s 
friemd, and afterwards his manager at Ahbotsl()rd, through 


i Leckliarfc’B Life of Scott, ii. 168-9. 
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whos6 liand ho dictated many of his novels. Mr. I.aidiaiv 
v/as one of Scott’s luimhlor friends, -a class of friemhi 
with whom, he seems always to have .fell more cunipl.ei<dy 
at his ease than any others — who <.^ave at least as much as 
he received, one of those wise, loyal, and thongiitfiil men 
in a comparatively modest position of life, whom Btioti 
deliglited to trust, and never trushul without hndin*( hi.s 
trust justified. In addition to these Scotch ifionds, Scott 
had made, even before the publication of his Btyrdcr Min- 
drehy, not a few in London or its mdj.dihoiirliood,— of 
whom tlie most important at this time was tln^ ^n'ey-cyed, 
hatchct-faced, courteous George Ellis, as [a*ydcTi de.scrihetl 
him, the author of various works on aneieui Emglish poetry 
and romance, who combined with a shr(‘\v(l, satirical vein, 
and a great knowledge of the world, political as well as 
literary, an exquisite taslo in |;oetry, and a warm, heart. 
Certainly Ellis’s criticism on his poems was tim tnit*Kt am! 
best that Scott over received ; and had ho lived to r(*.ati his 
novels, — only one of which was published bcdore Ellis’s 
death, — he might have given Scott uum^ useful hidp tbas.! 
either Ballantyiie or even Erskim 
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CHAPTER VII. 

FIRST OCiUNTHY HOMES* 

tji‘> (!ons|)]ct(3ly was Scott by nature an out-oi-doors man 
that lui cannot l.)c adcquat.cly known oitlicir through his 
poems or through his iVi(3iuls, without also knowing his 
oxtonuil surroundings and occupations. Ilis lirst country 
homo was tho cottage at l^asswado, on tlie Esk, about six 
miles from Edinburgli, whicli ho took in 1798, a few months 
after liLs marriage, and retained till 1804. It was a pretty 
little cottage, in tho beautiheation of which Scott felt 
great pride, and where he exorcised himself in tho small 
beginnings of those tastes for altering and planting winch 
grew so ra])idly upon him, and at last enticed Irim into 
cjisihi-building and tree-culture oii a dangerous, not to 
say, ruinous scale. One of ScotPs intimate fritinda, 
tlie master of Rokehy, by whoso house and neighbourhood 
the poem of tliat name was suggested, Mr. Morritt, walked 
along tlu.‘ .Esk in 1808 witli Scott four yt^ar-s after lie had 
left it, and was talcon out of his way to see it. “ I have 
been bringing you/' he said, ‘Svhere there is little (uiough 
to be seen, only tlial Scotch cottage, hut thougii not worth 
looking at, I could not pass it. It was our lirst country 
house when luwvly niarriiHl, and many a contrivance it liad 
to make it conifortabh^. 1 made a dining-table for it with 
my own hands. Look at those two miserable willow-treea 
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on either side tlio gate into the cnehxsuro ; they are tied 
together at the top to he an arch, and a cross made of two 
sticks over thorn is not yet decayed. To he sure it is not 
mnch of a lion to show a strang(!sr ; hut I wanted to see it 
again myself, for I assure you that after I had constructed 
it, mamma (Mrs. Scott) and I both of us thought it so fine, 
■we turned out to see it hy moonlight, and walked hack- 
wards from it to the cottage-door, in admiration of our own 
niagnifieence and its picturcsipie efloct.” I t was hero at Lass- 
wade that he bought the phaeton, which was the first 
wheeled carriage that ever penetrated to Liddesdale, a feaL 
which it accomplislied in the first August of tliis century. 

When Scott left the cottage at Lasswade in 1804, it was 
to take up his country residence in Sclkirksliire, of which 
he had now been made shorin', in a beautiful little house 
belonging to his cousin, Major-General Sir James Kusscll, 
and known to all the readers of Scott’s poetry as the 
Ashestiel of the Marmion introductions. The Glcnkinnon 
brook dashes in a deep ravine through tlio grounds to join 
the Tweed ; behind the house rise the hills wliich divide 
the Tweed from the Yarro-w ; and an easy ride took Scott 
into the scenery of the Yarrow. Tlio diiscription of 
Ashestiel, and the brook wliich runs tlirongli it, in tliei 
introduction to the first canto of Marrnioti is indcMul one 
of the finest specimens of Scott’s descriptive [joetry 

‘‘November’s sky is chill and drear, 

November’s leaf is red and sear ; 

Late, gazing down the steepy linn, 

That hems our little garden in, 

Low in its dark and nan-ow glen, 

You scarce the rivulet might kori, 

So thick the tangled greenwood grew, 

So feeble trill’d the streamlet through ; 

Now, murmuring hoarse, and frequent 
Through bush and briar no longer greoa, 
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An anpfry brook, it awoopa tlie 
Brawla over rock and wild oasoado, 

And, foarniii^i^ brown with doubled speed, 

HuiTioa ita waters to the Tweed.” 

Selkirk was liis iioarost town, and that was seven miles 
from Askestiel; and oven his nearest neighbour was at 
Yair, a few miles oil* lower down the Tweed, — Yair of 
which ho wrote in another of the introductions to 
MarmLon 

“From Yair, which hills so closely bind 
S(J!irco can hho I’vvood Ida pn,aan,ji:o lind, 

Though nuich ho fret, and chale, n,nd toil, 

Till all hia eddying curroiita boil.” 

At AslK^stiel it was one of his greatest delights to look 
after his relative’s woods, and to dream of planting and 
thinning woods of his own, a dream only too amply 
realized. It was hero that a now kitchen-range was sunk 
for some time in tlic ford, which was so swollen by a storm 
in 1805 that the liorsc and cart that brought it wore 
themselves with difliculty rescued from the waters. And 
it was hero that Bcott iirst entered on that active life of 
lit(n*ary laljour in close (ionjiuiction with an equally active 
life of rural sport, which gained him a woll-justiliod repu- 
tation as tlic hardest worker and the heartiest player in 
the kingdom. At Lasswado Scott’s work had been done 
at night; hut serious headaches made him change his 
habit at Ashestiel, and rise steadily at five, lighting his own 
fire in winter. Arrayed in his shooting-jacket, or what« 
ever dress lie meant to use till dinner-time, ho was seated 
at hia desk by six o’clock, all his papers arranged before 
him in the most accurate order, and his hooks of reference 
maislialled around him on tlxo floor, wlxile at least one 
favourite dog lay watching his eye, just beyond the line 
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of circumvallatioD. Tims, hy tlio tiiiio the family assoinblod 
for breakfast, between nine and ten, he had tlone enough, 
in Ms own language, ‘ to break the neek of the day’s wT)rk.’ 
'After breakfast a couple of hours more were givein to his 
solitary tasks, and by noon he was, as lie used to say, his 
' own man.’ When the weather was bad, would labour 
incessantly all the morning ; Imt the gtui oral rule was to be 
out and on horseback by one o’clock at ilio latest ; wbile, 
if any more distant excursion had been |m)pose-d overnight, 
he was ready to start on it by ten ; Ids o(j:casional rainy 
days of nninterniitted study, forming, as he said, a fund 
in his favour, out of whicii he wa,s entitled to draw for 
accommodation wlicncver the sun shone, with spe(tial bright- 
ness.” In his earlier days none of his horses liked to he 
fed except by their master. When iirown Adam wim 
saddled, and the stahle-door opened, the horse would trot 
round to the leaping-on atom) of his own accord, to bt*. 
mounted, and was cpiito intracta])ie under tiny one hut 
Scott. Scott’s life might well bo fairly divided— just as 
history is divided into reigns — by the aueeessioii of 
his horses and dogs. The reigns of IJaptain, Limi- 
tenant, Brown Adam, Daisy, divide at least tht^ 
period up to Waterloo ; while the reigns ol’ Sybil 
Grey, and the Covenanter, or Douce Davie, divide the 
period of Scott’s declining years. During the lirilliant 
period of the earlier novels wo hoar less of Scott’s horses j 
but of his deerliounds there is an unbroken succession. 
Camj), Maida (tlio ^^Bevis” of Wooddock)^ and Nirw- 
rod, reigned successively between Sir Walter’s marriage 
and his death. It was Gamp on wdioso death he reliii™ 
quished a dinner invitation previously accepted, on the 
ground that the death of an old friend ” rondertul him 
unwilling to dine out ; Maida to whom he orocteil a marble 
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iiioiiuTiioiit, miil Nimrod of whom ho spoke so aliecir 
ingly as too gooil a dog for his <limi.r]is]iod iortunes during 
liis ahstmco in ItnJy on the last hopeless journey. 

Seoti/s ;mius(iments at Ashcstiol, besides riding, in which 
was hiaiioss to raslnioss, and coursixig, which was the 
chief form of sporting in tlie neighbourhood, comprehended 
“ burning the watoT*,” as salmon-spearing by torcldight was 
calhul, in the course of which ho got many a ducking. Mr. 
Sk(mo gives an amnsing picture of their excursions together 
from Aslnwtie.] among tlio lulls, ho himself followed by 
a lanky Savoyard, and Scolt by a portly Scotch butler 
■* dxoth se-rvants alike) highly sensitive as to their personal 
dignity— oTi horses winch neither of the attendants could 
sit well. Scott’s lieavy lumboring buffetier had pro- 
vided iumself against the inountain storms with a huge 
cloak, which, wlien tlie cavalcade was at gallop, streamed 
at full stretch, iro.m his shoulders, and kept happing in the 
other^B face, who, having more than eiiougli to do in pre- 
serving his own equilibrium, could not think of attempting 
at any time to (sontroi the pace of his steed, and had no 
relief but fuming and pesting at tlie mere maiiteau, in 
language Iiappily unintelligible to its wearer. Now and 
then some ditch or turf-fonce midered it indispensable to 
advonttire on a leap, and Jio farce could have been more 
amusing than the display of politeness which then occurred 
b<,dw(5eu thesso worthy equestrians, each, court oously dcclin- 
i!iig in favour of Ids friend the honour of the first experi- 
ment, the liorsea fretting impatient honeath them, and 
the dogs (damouring encouragement.'^^ Such was Scott's 
order of life at Asiiestiel, whore he remained from 1804 
to 1812. As to his literary work liere, it was enonnotis. 


^ Loukbart’s Life of BcoU, ii. 268-9. 
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Besides fuiisMiig The Lay of the Lad Mindref writing 
Marmion, The Lady of the Lake, part of The Bridal 
of Triermain, and pai't of Rohihy, and writing roviewa^ 
lie wrote a Life of Dryden, and edited liis worlca anew 
with some care, in eighteen volumes, edited Bomerds OoU 
lection of Tracts, in thirteen volumes, <|uarto, Bir llalph 
Sadler^ 8 Life, Letters, and State Pa^Mirs, in throe volumes, 
quarto, Miss Seward^s Life and Poetical Works, The Sec^ad 
History of the Court of James in two volumes, SfrutTs 
Queenhoo Hall, in four volumes, 12mo., and various other 
single volumes, and began his heavy wun'k on the edition 
of Swift. This was the literary work of eight ycMirs, 
during which he had the duties of his Bhoridship, and, 
after he gave up his practice as a harrister, the dutit‘,s of 
his Deputy Clerkship of Session to discharge n^gularly. 
The editing of Dryden alone would hav<^ s(Hunod to most 
men of leisure a pretty full occupation for thesis eight 
years, and though I do nOw know that Scott edited 
with the anxious care with which that sort of work is 
often now prepared, that ho went into all tlie argummits 
for a doubtful reading witb the pains that Mr. Dyct^ spent 
on the various readings of Shakes[>ear(i, or thnf Mr. 
Spedding spent on a various reading oi' Bmson, yet Scott 
did his work in a steady, workmanlike^ manner, which 
satisfied the most fastidious critics of that day, and he was 
never, I believe, charged with hurrying or scamping it. 
His biographies of Swift and Dryden are plain solid |)iec6fl 
of work — ^not exactly the works of art which biogni|)hies 
have been made in our day — not comparable to Carlyle's 
studies of Cromwell or Frederick, or, in point of art, even 
to the life of John Sterling, but still sensible and interesting, 
sound in judgment, and animated in style. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

REMOVAL TO ABBOTSFORD, AND LIFE THEIIE. 

In May, 1812, Scott having now at last ohtanujh the salary 
of the Clerkship of Session, the work of which he had fox 
more than live years discharged without pay, indulgod him- 
self in realizing his favourite dream of buying a mountain 
farm ” at Al)botsford, — live miles lower down the Tweed 
than his cottage at Ashestiel, which was now again 
claimed by the family of itussoU., — and migrated thither 
with his liousehold gods. The children long remombored 
the leave-taking as one of pure grief, for the villagers 
wore much attached both to Scott and to his wife, who 
had made luirself grt^atly bolovcid by her untiring goodness 
to th,e sick among her poor ncigliboura. But Scott liim- 
solf dtiscribes the migration as a scone in which tlnur 
noighhours found no small share of amusement. “ Our 
flitting and removal from Ashestiel haflied all description ; 
wo had twoiity-livo caxTloads of the veriest trash in nature, 
besides dogs, pigs, ponies, poultry, cows, calves, bare- 
headed wenches, and baro-breeched boys.”^ 

To anoilior friend Scott wrote that the neiglibours had 
been much dtdighted witli the procoasion of my fumi- 
turo, in which old swords, bows, targets, and lances, made 
a very conspicuous show. A family of turkeys was 


1 Lockhart's fAfe of Scott, iv. 6. 
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accommodatod within tlio ludnuR. of hotin*. rhe'milirf 

of imcieiit hordor fame; and ilni very cow.s, for I 

know, were hearing banner.s and nmskei.-;. I a^ksiiro your 
ladysliip tliat tin's caravan atteiidetl hy a dozen of ragged 
rosy peasant children, carrying tislniig-rods and sp(‘a.rs, 
and leading ponies, greyhoiuuis, and spaniels, would, as 
it crossed the 'J.hvced, have furnished no l>ad suhj«‘.c.t for 
the. pencil, j^hd really reminded me. of uru^ of f.he gipsy 
groups of Callot upon tludr Ttumih.” ' 

The place thus bought for 4000/., half of wliieJi, ao. 
cording to Scott’s had and sanguine habit, was liorrowcd 
from his brother, and half raised on the. seauirity of' a poiuii 
at the moment of sale wholly unwrilL'u, and n(»t (ioni" 
ploted even when he removed to Abbotsford — “ llokeijy ” 
— became only too much of an idol for the ri‘st, of Scott’s 
life. Mr. Lockhart admits that before the. caush came Iua 
had invested 29,000/. in the purchase of laud alone. 
But at this time only the keriuil of subHcMpuud. I'state 
was bought, in the shape of a huiidnul acres or railuu' 
more, part of which ran along the show's of the Tweinb 
‘Sa beautiful river flowing broad and bright t>ver a bed 
of milk-white pebbles, unless here and tluvn', wIhuh^ it 
darkened into a deep pool, overhung m yet oidy by 
birches and alders.” There was also a poor farm houstg a 
staring barn, and a pond so dirty that it had hitleulo givt'ii 
the name of Clarty Hole” to the place itscdf. re 

named the place from tho adjoining ford which was just 
above the confluence of tho Gala with the T wetHi, 1 1 e. (diose 
the name of Abbotsford because the land had formerly all 
belonged to tho Abbots of Melrose,— Ihe ruin of whose 
beautiful abbey was visible from many parts of tiu*. little 


^ LookJiart's Xtife of Scotty iv. 3. 
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prop(irty. On tln^ other side of tln^i river the old BritiHh 
barrier called Ihe Catrail ” was full in view. As yet 
the ]>laco was not planted,- tlic only ojOTort made in this 
direction by its fbrnKU' owner, Dr. Douglas, having been 
a long narrow stri])e of firs, which Scott used to compare 
to a black iiair-conil), iin<l wdiicli gave .^lo naMe pf “ The 
Doctor’s Bedding Ka.me ” to the strctdi^ of woods of 
whicli it is still the central lino. Such the ^ixkce 
which h(‘, niailo it the too great delight* of tlio i^maiiuler 
of his life to increase and beautify, by sfi^hding on it a 
good (h^al more than ho had earned, and tliaiiop in times 
wlien he should have earned a good deal more ' limn he 
ought to have thought oven for a moment of a})ending. The 
cot.tage grew i;o a mansion, and the mansion to a castle, 
"fhe faian by the Tweed made him long for a farm by 
tlie Gaiildshiera loch, and the farm by the Cauldshiers 
locli for Thomas the Ehynier’s Glen ; and as, at every 
stoj) in the ladder, his means of buying were really in- 
cmasxng-— -tbough they were so cruelly discounted and 
forestalled by this growing land-liunger, — Scott never 
realized into what troubles he was carefully running 
liimsfdf. 

Of his life at Abbotsford at a later period when 
his building was greatly enlarged, and his cliildren 
grown up, we have a brilliant picture from tbe pen of 
Mr, J..ockhart. And though it does not belong to hie 
first years at Abbotsford, I cannot do Ixettcr than include 
it here as conveying probalily bettor than anything T 
could elsewhere find, the charm of that ideal life which 
lured Scott on from one project to another in that scheme 
of caBtlo-buihliiig, in rcdation to which he confused so 
dangerously the world of driiams with tlu^ harder w^oiid 
of wages, cjipital, interest, and rtmt. 
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** I remember saying to Willia.in Allan one morning, as tlie 
whole party mustered before the porch alter breakiast, 
faithful sketch of what you at this nioiiient see wouhl be more 
iuteresting a hundred years hence than tlu* grandest so-called 
historical picture that you will ever exhibit in Somerset 
House;’ and my friend agreed with me so cordially tliat 1 
often wondered afterwards lie bad not attenipte<l to realize 
the suggestion. The subject ought, however, to lia.ve been 
treated conjointly by him (or Wilkie) and Edwin ijandseer. 

*‘It was a clear, bright Sejdember morning, with a sharp- 
ness in the air that doubled the animating iidluetiee of the 
sunshine, and all was in readiness for a gra-ml coursing nmtcli 
on Newark flilL The only guest who had chalktsd out otlier 
sport for himself was the staunchcHt of anglers, M r. llosto, 
but he too was there on his ahdti/, armed with his Halmou- 
rod and landing-net, and attemhul by his luunurous sriiiirc, 
Hinvea, and Charlie Purdie, a brother of d’oru, in those days 
the most celebrated fisherman of the district. This little 
group of Waltonians, bound for Lord Somerville’s preserve, 
remained lotinging aboxit to witness the Ht.a,rt of tlie main 
cavalcade. Sir Walter, mounted on Sybil, wa,H marshalling 
the order of procession with a huge hunti tig- whip ; and 
among a dozen frolicsome youths and maidtms, who seemed 
disposed to laugh at all discipline, appeannl, ea<di on horse- 
back, each as eager as the yDimgest sportsman in the trooj>, 
Sir Humphry Davy, Dr. Wollaston, and the patriare.h of 
Scottish hellvs leUres, Henry Mackenzie. T he M an of Feelitig, 
however, was persuaded with some ditliculty to resign liis 
steed for the present to his faithful negro follower, and to 
join Lady Scott in the sociable, until we should reach the 
ground of our hattne. Laidlaw, on a long-tailed, %v'iry 
BEghlauder, yclept Hoddin Grey, wliich carried him nimbly 
and stoutly, although his feet almost touched the ground as 
he sat, was the adjutant. But the most picturesque figure 
was the illustrious inventor of the safety-lamp. He had conu* 
for his favourite sport of angling, and had been |>ractising 
it successfully with Bose, his travelling-companion, for 
fcwo or three days preceding this, but he had not pre- 
pared for coursing fiolds, and had left Charlie Purdie’a 
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troop for Sir Walter’s on a sncldon thoiiglit; and hia 
fiBhermau’a coatiiino — a brown liat witli liexibJe brim, snr- 
romided with lino upon lino, and innumerable fly-hooks, 
jack-boota worthy of a Dutch sinuggler, and a fustian surtout 
dabbled with the blood of salmon, — made a fine contrast with 
the smart jackets, white cord breeches, and well-polished 
jockey-boots of the less distinguished cavaliers about him. 
Dr. Wollaston was in black, a.nd, with his noble, serene 
dignity of counteuanco, might have passed for a sporting 
archbishop. Mr. Mackenzie, at this time in the seventy- 
sixth year of his ugo, with a white hat turned up witli green, 
green spectacles, green jacket, and long brown leather 
gaiters buttoned upon his nether anatomy, wore a dog- 
whistle round his neck, and had all over the air of as reso- 
lute a devotee as the gay captain of Huutly Burn. Tom 
Furdie and his subalterns had j^receded ns by a few hours 
with, all the greyhounds that could be collected at Abbots- 
ford, Darnick, and Melrose; but the giant Maida had 
remained as his master’s orderly, and now gambolled about 
Sibyl Grey, barking for mere joy, like a spaniel puppy. 

** ''.rbo order of march had been all settled, and the sociable 
was jxist getting under weigh, when the Ladi/ Anne broke 
from the line, screaming with lauglitor, and exclaimed, 
'Papa! papad I know yon coxdd never tliink of going with- 
out your pet.' Scott looked round, and 1 rather think there 
was a Idush as well as a smile upon his face, when he per- 
ceived a little bla.ck pig frisking about his pony, and evi- 
dently a 8(.df-elected addition to the party of the day. He 
tried to look stern, and cracked his whip at the creature, hut 
wa<B in a moment obliged to join in the general cheers. 
I^oor piggy soon found a strap round his Ticck, and was 
drn,gg<-'^l ba,ckground. Scott, watching the retreat, 

repeated with mock ])atlios the first verse of an old pastoral 
mng 

“ What will T do gin my hoggie die ? 

My joy, my pride, my hoggie ! 

My only beast, I liad nae In^w), 
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The clieera were redoubled, and squadrrui itioved on. Tlii^ 
pig bad taken, nolKKly could Itdl how* a. i!u>st aetiliiiiental 
attaciimeiit to Scott, and waw oonKtafitly nrgirjg it.'^ prel.tui- 
sion to l)e adinittod a regular ineuiber ol‘ lit.s A?//, along^ with 
the greybounda a.nd torriers ; but indeed 1 reiuember him 
sutfering another wuiinner under the same sort ol* pertimicity 
on the part ol‘ an alTectionato hen. 1 leave tht‘ i‘Xplaiiatio!i 
for pliilosophers ; but Bucli were th<‘ faciM. I havi? t,<K> much 
respect for the vulgarly caluinniatetl do!\kt>y to name him in 
the same category of |>ets with the pig and the hen ; but a 
year or two alter this time, my wife used io drlvn^ a couple of 
these animals in a little ganhm chair, a,Md vviumever luu' fathtu* 
appeared at the door of onr C(dtag(% we were sure to s(‘e 
Hannah More and Ltidy Mxrrgan (as Anne Scott, had wickrulfy 
christened them) trotting from their pa.sture to la,j iluur 
noses over the paling, and, as Wasliington Irving says of 
the old whit(^-liaired hedger with the Parisian snidf-box, ‘ to 
have a pleasant crack wi' tlie lainld ‘ 

Carlyle, in his criticism on Scott— a criticism whi(di 
will hardly, I think, stand the test of (uiticism in its 
turn, so gu'catly does he overdo the reaction against the first 
excessive appreciation of his genius— atlds a contributi(JU 
of his own to this charming idyll, in reference to tluj 
natural fascination which Bcott seemed to extort ovcir almost 
all dumb creatures. A little Blenluiim tu)cker, ‘‘omu)! ilu‘ 
smallest, beautifullcat, and tiniest of lapdogs/’ with which 
Carlyle was well acquainted, and which was also oric of 
the shyest of dogs, that would crouch ttnvards hia mistress 
and draw back with angry timidity ” if any one did 
but look at Mm admiringly, onct^ met in tlia street “ a 
taU, singular, busy-looking man,*' who halted l)y. Idle 
dog ran towards him and began '' fiuviiing, frisking, 
licking at his feet and every time he saw 8 ir Walter 


^ LookiiarPs fdfe of Scotty vL 
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afterwards, in Edinburgh, ho rojjoated his demonstration 
of delight. Thus discriminating was this fastidious Eloii” 
lieiru cocker oven in the busy streets of EdinbuiglL 

And Scott^s attraction for dumb animals was only a 
lessor form of his attraction for all who were in any 
way dopondent on him, especially his own servants and 
labourers. The story of his demeanour towards them is 
one of the most touching ever written. Sir W alter 
speaks to every man as if they were blood-relations ” was 
tlie common formula in which this dcmeanoiu was de- 
scribed. Tixl^e tliis illustration. There %vas a little 
hunchbacked tailor, named William Goodfcllow, living 
on his property (but who at Abbotsford was termed Eobin 
Goodlellow). This tailor was employed to make the 
curtains for tlic new library, and had been very proud of 
his work, but fell ill soon afterwards, and Sir Walter was 
unremitting in his attention to him. “I can never 
forget,” says Mr. I.oekhart, “the evening on which the 
poor tailor di(3(l. When Scott entered the hovel, he 
found everything silent, and inferred from the looks of 
the good women in attendance that the patient liad fallen 
asleep, and that they feared liis sleep was the final one. 
He murmured some syllables of kind regret : at the 
sound of his voice the dying tailor unclosed his eyes, 
and eagerly and wistfully sat up, clasping his hands witli 
an expression of rapturous gratefulness and devotion that, 
in the midst of deformity, disease, pain, and wi‘ctche<l- 
ness, was at once beautiful and suhlimo. Ho cried with 
a loud voice, ^Tho Lord bless and reward you!' and 
expired with the oirort.”^ Still more striking is 
account of his relation with Tom Purdic, the wide- 

^ Lock liar i.’B JfjiJe of Xcoit, vii. 218. 

a 
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moiitliGd, iinder'Sized, broad -slioii Id ered, square-made^., tihiii- 
llaiiked woodsman, so well known arterwards by all Hcoii/a 
friends as lie waited for ids master in his <^reeii sliooiiiii:^- 
jacket, white hat, and drab trousers, ^(‘ott tirst matle 
Tom Purdie\s acqnamtancti in his capacity as jiidg<^, the 
man being bronglit lioforo him for poacdiing, at tin*, time 
that Scott was living at Asheatiel. I'om gave so toiudiing 
an account of his circumstances— work se.art‘.e™*"W!fo and 
children in want — grouse abundant — and his ae.count of 
himself was so fresh and even humorous, that Scott h*t 
him oir the penalty, and made him his sluqdierd. He. 
discharged these duties so faithfully tliat lu* caim' b> 
his master’s forester and faetotuiii, ainl indeed cun*, of his 
best friends, though a little disposed to tyrannizfi ov(U‘ 
Scott in his own fashion. A visitor dt‘serih(‘s him as 
unpacking a box of now importations hvr his master ‘‘ as if 
ho had been sorting some toys for a j’(!sih‘sa child.” Hut 
after Sir Walter had lost the hotlily stirmgth re<pnsit(? 
for riding, and was too melancholy for on I inary converBa- 
tion, Tom Purdio’s shoulder was his great stay in wan» 
dering through his woods, for with him he ftdt that he 
might either speak or ho silent at. li is pleasure. ‘‘’What 
a blessing there is,” Bcott wrote in his <iiary at that time, 
‘‘in a follow like Tom, whom im familiarity can sjunl, 
whom you may scold and junise and jokc^ %viih, knowing 
the quality of the man is unalt(?rable in his love itnd 
reverence to his master.” Aftc‘r Btioit’s failure, Mr. 
Lockhart writes : “ Peforo I leavc.'s tins peritHl, 1 nuist 
note how greatly I admired the manner in which all hia 
dependents appeared to have met the reverse of his for- 
tunes — a reverse which inferred very con8i<Ieral)h* altera- 
tion in the circumstances of eveuy one of theiu. The butler, 
instead of being tlio easy chief of a largt^ i‘atabliHhmcnt, 
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was now doing half the work of the house at prohahly 
half Ills former wages. Old Poter, wlio had been for five 
and twenty years a dignified coachman, was now plough- 
man in ordinary, only putting his horses to the carriage 
upon high and rare occasions ; and so on with all the rest 
that reinaiued of the ancient train. And all, to my view, 
seemed happier than they had ever done before.”^ The 
illustration of this true confidence between Scott and his 
servants and labourers might be extended to almost any 
length, 

I LocldiarFs Life of Scotia ix. 170. 
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CHAFUiR IX. 

SOOTT^S PAUTNEHSmra WITH Tins l5.\W4/iN'lVNi:{S. 

Before I make mention of Scott’s gr'eatc^st works, his 
novels, I must say a few words of Ids ridation to tlie 
BaUantyne Brothers, who involved hiia, and were 
involved by him, in so many troubUis, and witli 
whose namo the story of liis broken fortunea is inextri- 
cably bound up. James Ballantynts thcj elder brother, 
was a schoolfellow of Scott’s at Kelso, and was the editor 
and manager of the Kelm Maily an auti-dtuaocraiic journal, 
which had a fair circulation. Ballantyius was sometliing 
of an artist as regarded ‘Hype,” and Scott got him thero- 
fore to print his AUmtreJsy of the Bonier^ the excellent 
workmanship of which attracbni much attention in 
London. In 1802, on Scott’s suggestion, ikdlantym^ 
moved to Edinburgh ; and to help him to move, Scott, 
who was already meditating some invt;stmont of las 
little capital in business other than literary, lent hini 
500Z. Between this and 1805, when Scott first became a 
partner of Ballantyno’s in the printing busiiuvss, he used 
every exertion to got legal and literary printing olhu’C'd to 
James BaUantyne, and, according to Mr. Lockhait, the 
concern “grow and prospered.” At Whi taunt ide, 1805, 
when The Lay had been published, but b6f<)re Scott had 
the least idea of the prospects of gain whif:h more ilto- 
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ratiiro would open to liim, he formally, thoiigh secretly, 
joined EalLmtyne as a partner in the printing business. 
He ex|,)lains his motives lor this step, so far at least as he 
then recalled thorn, in a letter written after liis misfor- 
tunes, in 182G. “It is easy,^’ he said, “no doubt for any 
friend to blame me for entering into connexicjn with com- 
mercial matters at all. But I wish to laiow what I could 
Inive done better — excluded Jhom the bar, and then from 
all profits for six years, by my colloagne's prolonged life. 
Literature was not in those days what poor Constable has 
made it ; and with my little capital I was too glad to 
make comiucrcially tlie means of supporting iny family. 
I got but GOOL for The Lay of the Laai BUrntrel^ and — it 
was a price that made men's hair stand on end — 1000 A for 
Marniion. I have been fax from suHering by James 
Ballautyne. I owe it to him to say, that his difficulties, 
as w'ell as his advantages, are owing to me.” 

This, though a true, was probably a very imperfect ac- 
count of Scott's motives, lie ceased practising at the bar, 
I do not doubt, in great degree from a kind of hurt |)rido 
at his ill-success, at a time when ho felt during every 
inontli more and more confidence in his own powers. 
He bolieved, with some justice, that ho understood some 
of the Bocr{3ts of popularity in literature, but lie liad always, 
till towards tlia end of liis life, the greatest horror of resting 
on literature alone as Ids main resource ; and ho wati not a 
man, nor was Lady Scott a woman, to pincli and live nar- 
rowly. Were it only for liis lavish generosity, tliat kind 
of life would have been intolerable to him. Hence, ho 
reflected, that if‘ ho could but use his literary instinct to 
food Bome commercial undorta]?:ing, managed by a man 
ho could trust, ho might gain a considerable percentage 
on his little capital, without so omhai’king in commerce 
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as to oblige liim eitlier to give up liis status an a slicri 
01 his official duties as a dork of session, or liis literary 
undertakings. In his old sclioolfollow, Janies Ballantyne, 
he believed ho had found just such an agent as ho 
wanted, the requisite link between literary genius like 
his own, and the world wliich reads and buys boolcs ; 
and he thought that, by feeling his way a little, he might 
secure, through this partnership, besides the then very 
bare rewards of autliorsliip, at least a share in those 
more liberal rewards which commercial men managed to 
squeeze for themselves out of successful authors. And, 
further, he felt — -and this was prohalily the gixuiti^sb un- 
conscious attraction for him in this scheme- ^ that with 
James Ballantyne for bis partner ho should bo the real 
leader and chief, and rather in the position of a patron 
and benefactor of his colleague, than of one in any degree 
dependent on the generosity or approval of others. If 
I have a very strong passion in the world,*' bo once wrote 
of himself— and tho wliolo story of his life seems to con- 
firm it — “it is pride.’* ^ In James Ballantym^ he had 
a faithful, but almost humble friend, with whom lie could 
deal much as ho chose, and fear no wound to his prides, 
lie had himself helped Ballantyne to a higlu^r line of 
business than any bitborto aspired to liy him. It was 
his own book which first got the Mariantyne press its 
public credit. And if ho could but create a gr<‘at com- 
mercial success upon this foundation, he felt that he sliould 
be fairly entitled to share in tho gains, %vliich not newely 
his loan of capital, b\it his foresight and courage had 
opened to Ballantyne. 

And it is quite possible that Scott might have stic- 
ceeded— or at ail events not seriously failed —if ha bad 

^ Lockhart’s Iri/e of Scotty viii. liai 
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been content to stick to the printing firm of Janies Bah 
iautyiio and Co., and had not Jaunched also into the book- 
selling and piildishing lirni of John BaUantyne and Co.^ 
or had nev'or begun tlie wild and dangerous practice of 
forestalling his gains, and spending wealth which he had 
not earned. But when by way of feeding the printing 
press of Janies BaUantyne and Co., he started in 1809 
the bookselling and publishing firm of John BaUantyne 
and Co., using as his agent a man as inferior in sterling 
worth to James, as James was inferior in general ability 
to himself, ho carcfiiUy dug a mine under his own feet, 
of which wo can oidy say, that nothing except his genius 
could have prevented it from exploding long before it 
did. The truth wjis evidently that James Ballantyne’s 
respectful homage, and John’s humorous appreciation, 
all but blinded Scott’s eyes to the utter inadequacy of 
either of thcscj men, especially the latter, to supply the 
deficiencies of Iris own character for conducting business 
of this kind with proper discretion. James BaUantyne, 
who was pompous and indolent, though thoroughly 
honest, and not without some intellectual insight, Scott 
uscmI to call Aldiborontiphoscophornio. John, who was 
clover but frivolous, dissipated, and tricksy, he termed 
Rigdumfuimidos, or his ‘Mittlo Picaroon.” It is clear 
from Mr. Ijockhart’s account of the latter that Scott 
not only did not respcict, hut despised him, though ho 
cordially liked him, and that ho passed over, in judging 
him, vices which in a brother or son of his own he would 
eovcrely have rolmkod. I believe myself that his liking 
for co-operation witli both, was greatly founded on his 
feeling that they wore simply creatures of his, to whom he 
could pretty well di(5tato what ho wan ted, —colleagues wliose 
inferiority to Ivimself unconsciously Jlattered his pride. 
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He was evidently inclined to reseiii- liittciiy patroiKige 
of piiblisliers. Ho sent word to dUat;kwtH)iI once witli 
great liautiuir, after some snggtislioii iVimi that house 
had been iiuule to him which appeared to him to iiitm’fcre 
with Ms iiidejamdence as an author, ihat he one 
of 'Hho Black Hussars” of liierat.ui'c, who would not mi- 
diiro that sort of tr(‘atni{mt. (Jonstahh*, who was rc'ally 
very libeinl, hurt his stynsitive priths through tiu^ Eiiin- 
burfjh Eenif^r, of which dellh*.y was (‘tlitor. llius the 
Ballantynes' great del iciency— that ntadlnu’ of them had 
any independent ca]iacii.y for the puhlishing business, which 
wouhl in any way hamper ids disciwtion- iliougli this 
is just what commercial partners ouglit to have hatl, or 
they w(3re not worth th<;ir salt,— was, I believe, pn.‘.cis(*ly 
what induced tins Blac.k Hussar of literature, in spitts 
of his otherwise conside-rahhi sagacit.y and kuowled‘.fe of 
human nature, to select tliem for partm^rs. 

And yet it is straTigo t.liat he not only «!hoH(‘ them, hut 
chose the inferior and lighter-headed, of the two for far the 
most important and difficult of th(3 two husinesHes. In th<3 
printing concern there wjis at least t.his to he saiii, that 
of part of the business — tlie acle.ction of anti the 

suporintcndonco of the exetmtive part,-— rJames Ballan- 
tyiie was a good judge. He was m^ver apparimtly a 
good man of business, for he kept no stnmg hand tJVCT 
the expenditure and accounts, wliich is the. core of siuna'SH 
in every concern. But he understood ty|H‘8 ; am! his 
customers were puldishers, a wealthy ami judicious class, 
who were not likitly all to iad together. But to sehict a 
“Eigdiimfunnidos,”— a dis.sipatiid comic-smig singer and 
horse-fancie,r,— for the head of a puhlishing couccini, waa 
indeed a kind of insanity. H is told of fltdiii Ballantyne, 
that after the successful negotiation with (tmslahh^ for 
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Roh Roy, and wMIe hopping up and down in his glee/' 
he exclaimed;, “ ^ Is Eoh^s gun here, Mr. Scott ? Would 
you object to my trying the old barrel with a fevj de 
Joy 2 ^ ^ Nay, Mr. PuH^’ said Scott, ‘ it would burst 

and blow you to the devil before your time.’ ‘Johnny, 
my man,’ said Constable, ‘what the mischief i>uts 
drawing at siglit into your head?’ Scott laughed 
heartily at this innuendo ; and then observing that the 
little man hilt somewhat sore, called attention to the notes 
of a bird in the adjoining shrubbery. ‘And by-the-bye/ 
said he, as they continued listening, ‘ ’tis a long time, 
Johnny, since we have had “The Cobbler of Kelso.’” 
Mr. Puir fortliAvith jumped up on a mass of stone, and 
seating himself in the proper attitude of one working witli 
an awl, began a favourite interlude, mimicking a certain 
son of Crispin, at whose stall Scott and lie had often 
lingered when they were schoolboys, and a blackbird, the 
only companion of his coll, that used to sing to him while 
ho talked and whistled to it all day long. With this 
performance Scott was always delighted. Nothing could be 
richer than tlie contrast of the bird’s wild, sweet notes, 
some of which he imitated with wonderful skill, and the ac- 
companiment of the cobbler’s hoarse, cracked voice, uttering 
all manner of cnd(jariiig epithets, which Johnny multipHod 
and varied in a stylo worthy of the old women in Eaholais 
at the birth, of Pantagruol.” ^ Tliat passage gives pre- 
cisely the kind of estimation in which John Ballantyne 
was held both, by Scott and Constable. And yet it was 
to him that Scott e.ntrustcd the dangerous and di.diculti 
duty of sotting up a new publishing house as a rival to 
the best puhlisliers of the day. No doubt Scott really 


^ LookJairt’a LiR. of ¥. a IB. 
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relied on his own jiulginent for worlciiig the piil)lLslung 
house. But except where his own l)ooks W(*ro concu^riied,, 
no judgment could have been worse. In the first pbuu^, he 
was always wanting to do literary jal>s for a fritmd, and so 
advised the publishing of all studs of books, ])e- 

cause his friends desired to write them. In the next placcj 
he was a genuine historian, and one of tlui antiquarian 
kind himself; ho was himself really interested in all sorts 
of historical and antiquarian issiujs,— aiul very ,mistak(‘nly 
gave the public credit for wishing to ktiow what he him- 
self wished to know. I should add tliat He.oit's good 
nature and kindness of heart not only led him to help on 
many books which he know in liimsedf could nevtu 
answer, and some 'whicli, as ho well knew, would he ali.o- 
gether worthless, but tliat it gn^atly biassed his own 
intolloctual judgment. Idothing can he plaium' tlnui that 
he really held his intimate friend, floauna IJaillie., a very 
groat dramatic poet, a much greahu’ potd Ihati liirnself, for 
instance; one lit to be even nnmtioned as fallowing- — at a 
distance — in the track of 8liakt^speare. Hti Bupposes 
Erskine to exhort him thus : — 

^‘Or, if to touch auch cliorci \n\ ihieo, 

Ih'atoro tho ancient tragic liru% 

And onmiate tho noitm that run^ 

From tho wild harp which silent hung 
By silver Avon’s holy shons 

TOl twice a fmndnul yearn roU’tl o’er, »- 

When she, tho bold onehanlross, <’arne 
With f(!arleBH hand and heart tm thum% 

From tho pale willow miateh’d tho trea,Hura, 

And Bwopt it with a kindn^l mtniHure, 

Till Avon’s swans, while rufig the* grena) 

Wifeli Montfort’s hale and BaHiTH love, 

Awakening at tho inspireil strain, 

Deem’d their own Shakespeare lived again,’' 
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A.von’s swans must have been Avon’s geese, I think, if 
they had deemed anything of the kind. Joanna Baillie’s 
dramas are “ nice,” and rather dull ; now and then she 
can write a song with the ease and sweetness that suggest 
Shakespearian echoes. But Scott’s judgment was obviously 
blinded by his just and warm regard for Joanna Baillie 
herself. 

Of course with such interfering causes to bring unsale- 
able books to the house — of course I do not mean that 
John Ballantyne and Co. published for Joanna Bail- 
lie, or that they would have lost by it if they had— the 
new firm published all sorts of books which did not sell 
at all ; while John Ballantyne himself indulged in a great 
many expenses and dissipations, for which Jolin Ballan- 
tyne and Co. had to pay. Hor was it very easy for a 
partner who himself drew bills on the future — even 
though he wore the well-spring of all the paying business 
the company had -to bo very severe on a fellow-partner 
who supplied his pecuniary nee(.is in the same way. 
At all events, there is no question that all through 1813 
and 1814 Scott was kept in constant suspense and fear of 
bankruptcy, by the ill-success of Jolm Ballantyne and 
Co., and the utter want of straightforwardness in John 
Ballantyiui liimsolf as to tho bills out, and which had 
to bo provided against. It was the publication of Waver- 
ley, and tlu^ consequent opening up of tlie richest vein 
not only in Scott’s own genius, but in his popularity with 
tho j)ublic, which alone ended those alarms ; and the 
many iinsahMible works of John Ballantyne and Co. 
were then gradually disposed of to Constable and others, 
to their own great loss, as part of the conditions on which 
they recedved a share in th<j copy light of the wonderful 
novels which sohl like wildfire. But though in this way 
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the ptihlishiii^ bxisiiioss of Jt>]in l>aIlaiji'.yiio and (,1o. 
was saved, and its atlhiis pnd.ty tlia'c.ni.l}" wound u|), tlie 
printing iiiaii reniaiiK'.d saddled with soiiu*. of‘ ilieir ohliga- 
tions ; wdiile Constabltj's biisi,m‘.ss, on wliieh 8eoit dih 
ponded for the means with which ho was l,)uyi!ig his 
estate, building his casilt^ and setiliiig nioiu‘y on his 
danglitt 3 J'-iii-in,w, was st‘riou.siy iiijureil by tlui puri'ha.Ho of 
all this 101 saleable stock. 

I do not think that any on<^ who looks into the compli- 
cated controversy iKdiween the r(ipr«‘.sontn lives of the r>ah 
lantynes and Mr. Lockhart-, concerning ihes«3 inati.(a*s, <;aii 
he content with Mr. Lockhart’s- — no doubt perfectly sinc.crti 
— ■judgment on the case. It is olivious that, amidst, these 
intricate accounts, lu3 fell into one or two serious ]»luudera 
— blunders very unjust to Jam(‘.s I>allant.ync. And without 
protending to have mysidf foniuHl any minute judguumt 

on the details, T think the following p(»inis ch^ar : 

(1.) That Jaint?.s Ikillantyue was very Hev(‘rely judg(»d hy 
Mr. Lockhart, on gi'ouiuls whicli weix^ nt‘.vcr allegtul hy 
Scott against him at all,— imbued on grounds on whicit 
he was expressly exom])ted from all lilanii*. !>y 8ir Walter. 
(2.) ddiat Sir Walter Scott M'as very siwertiy judgtHl by 
the re.[)resontaiives of the I>allantym‘s, on grounds on 
which James Ballantyne himstif nevc‘r brought any charges 
against liim ; on the contrary, he deedared that Iuh had no 
charge to bring. (3.) Tha,t both Sc.ott and liis part.- 
ners invited ruin hy fnndy speiuiing gains whieJi they 
only expected to earn, and that in this Scott certainly set 
an 6xanipl{3 which ho could hardly exjicHR fec‘bli‘r men not 
to follow. On th(3 whole, I think tlie troubles %vith tin* 
BaUantyno brothers brought to light not only iliat t‘agcr 
gambling spirit in him, which his grand fat-lie r imhilged 
with beti.er eucccss and more imjdcration when he bought 
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tlie liiiTitor witli moiioy destined for a flock of sheep, and 
ilitvii gave up ganibliiig for over, hut a toiidency still more 
?langerous, and in some respects involving an even greater 
moral defect, — I mean a tendency, cliieily due, I think, 
to a vary deep-seated pride, — to prefer inferior men as 
working colleagues in business. And yet it is clear that if 
Scott were to dabble in puhlisliing at all, he really needed 
the clnxjk of men of larger experience, and less literary 
turn of mind. The great majority of consumers of popular 
literature arc not, and indeed will hardly ever be, literary 
men ; and that is precisely why a publisher who is not, in 
the main, literary, — who looks on authors’ M!SS. for the 
most part witli distrust and suspicion, much as a rich man 
looks at a begging-letter, or a sober and judicious fish at 
an angler’s fly, — is so much less likely to ran aground 
than such a man as Scott. Tiro untried author should be 
regarded by a wise pul)lisher as a natural enemy, — an 
enemy indeed of a class, rare specimens whereof wdll 
always bo his heat friends, and who, therefore, should not 
bo needlessly allronted — but also as one of a class of 
whom ninoteon out of every twenty will dangle before the 
publislior’s eyes wiles and hopes and expectations of the 
most dangerous and illusory character, — which constitute 
indeed the very perils that it is his true function in life 
skilfully to evade. The llallantynes were quite unfit for 
this function ; first, they had not the experience requisite 
for it ; next, they wore altogether too much under Scott’s 
influence. No wonder that the partnership came to no 
good, and left behind it the germs of calamity even more 
serious still 
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In tlie simiTncr of 1814, Scott took n|) and com- 

pleted — almost at a single heat, — a fragiimnt of a Ja(’.ohite 
story, hegTin in 1805 ami tlam laid aside. It was pub- 
lished anonymously, and its astonishing suceess turned 
back again the scales of Scott’s forttnu‘s, already iiudiuing 
ominously towards a catastrojdu^ lliis slcuy was lEarcr- 
ley, Mr. Carlyle has praistnl Wamrlt^y above its fellows. 
“On the whole, contrasting IlVavr/c//, which was care- 
fully written, with most of its followau’s w^hich were 
written extomporo, one may mgret the exltuupon^ method.'* 
This is, however, a very unfortunate judgment. Not one 
of the whole series of novels appears to havt^ been writhvn 
more completely extcuupore than thes great bulk of IF^wy- 
ley^ including almost everytliing tliat made it eiiluT popular 
with the million or fascinating to the fastidious ; and it 
is oven likely that this is one of tht^ causes of its (acid- 
lence. 

“The last two volumes,” says Bcott, in a letter to Mr. 
Morritt, “ were written in three weeks.” And here is 
Mr. Lockhart’s description of the eileiit which Bcoti’s in- 
cessant toil during the composition, productul on a friend 
whoso window happened to commaml the novelist’s 
study 
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H appening to pass through Edinburgh in June, 1814, I 
dined one day with the gentleman in question (now the 
ECononrable ‘William Menzies, one of the Supreme Judges at 
the Oape^of Good Hope), whose I'esidence was then in G eorge 
Street, situated very near to, and at right angles with, 
North Castle Street. It was a party of very young persons, 
most of them, like Menzies and myself, destined for the 
Bar of Scotland, all gay and thoughtless, enjoying the first 
flush of manhood, with little remembrance of the yesterday, 
or care of the morrow. When my companion’s worthy father 
and uncle, after seeing two or three bottles go round, left the 
juveniles to themselves, the weather being hot, we adjourned 
to a library which had one laage window looking northwards. 
After carousing here for an hour or more, I observed that a 
sliado had come over the aspect of my friend, who hap- 
pened to be placed immediately opposite to myself, and said 
something tliat intimated a fear of his being unwell. ‘ No,’ 
said he, *1 shall be well enough presently, if you will only 
let mo sit where you are, and take my chair ; for there is a 
confounded hand in sight of mo here, which has often 
bothered me before, and now it won’t let me fill my glass 
with a good will.’ I rose to change places with him accord- 
ingly, and he pointed out to me this hand, which, like the 
writing on Belshazzar’s wall, disturbed his hour of hilarity. 
‘ Since we sat down,’ ho said, ‘ I have been watching it— 
it fascinates my eye — ^it never stops — page after page is 
finished, and thrown on that heap of MS., and still it goes on 
unwearied ; and so it will bo till camdlos are brought in, and 
God knows how long after that. It is the same every night 
— I can’t stand a sight of it when I am not at my books.’ 
* Some stupid, dogged engrossing clerk, probably,’ ex- 
claimed myself, ' or some other giddy youth in onr society.’ 
‘No, boys,’ said our host; ‘I well know what hand it is— 
’tis Walter Scott’s.’ ” * 

If that is not extempore writing, it is difficult to say 
what extempore writing is. But in truth there is no 
^ Lockhart’s Life of Scotty iv. 171-3. 
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0?idaiiCG iluit any oiio of tho novels waa^laLoii rad, or oven 
so nmcli as carefully coni])()£;(HL Hcoti’s i!u*.t-hod ol* coin- 
position was always the same; atul, winui writing a,n 
ixiiagiiiativo work", tlio rate oi‘ |> regress seems to Imve 
been pretty even, dopemling much m(m^ on ilie. akseuai of 
disturbing exigagemeiits, than on any mcmtal Irrt'gularity, 
Tho inorniiig was always Ins brightest tiim? ; hut moimiiig 
or ovoiiing, in country or in town, well ui' ill, writing 
with Ms own pen or dictating to an amanuensis in tho 
intorvala of scroaming'-lits due to tlu^ torture of cramp in 
the stomach, Scott s})uu away at his iinaginativi^ web 
almost as evenly as a silkworm spins at its gohhm cocoon. 
Nor can I detect the slightest trace of any (liilerciKjc in 
(Quality between tho stories, such as can lie reasonably 
asciibed to comparative care or liastts. Th(*re aw diflc- 
ronces, and oven great diileronccs, of couracg ascrilialihs to 
the loss or greater suitability of the subjiad chosevn to 
Scott's genius, but I can find no truce of the sort of 
cause to which Mr. Carlyle rcferB. Tlius, few, I suppose, 
would hesitate to siiy that while Old i/or/a///// is very 
near, if not ciuito, tho finest of Scott's works, 77ir 
Black Dwarf is not far from tho otlier end of tho scale. 
Yet tho two were written in immediatti siujcesaion {The 
Black Dwarf being tlu^ first of the two), and wore pub- 
nshed together, as the first series of Tale^^ of mi/ Land- 
lord, in 1816. Nor do I think that any cc)m|)etoiit critic 
woirld find any clear deterioration of quality in the novels 
of the later years,— -excepting of coume the two %vritten 
after the stroke of paralysis. It is trm\ of course, that 
some of the subjects which must powc?r fully stirred his 
imagination were among his earlier tiiemt's, ami that 
he could not offectually use the same subject twici*, 
though he now and them tried it. Ihit making allowance 
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for tliis consideration, the imaginative power of the 
novels is as astonishingly even as the rate of composition 
itself. For niy own part, I gi'eatly prefer The Fortimes of 
Nigel (whicli was written in 1822) to Waverley which 
was hogim in 1805, and finished in 1814, and though 
very many better critics would probably decidedly dis- 
agree, I do not tliink that any of them would consider 
this preference grotesque or* purely capricious. Indeed, 
thougli Anne of Geiersteln^ — the last composed before 
Scott’s stroke, — woxdd hardly seem to any careful judge 
the equal of Waverley, I do not much doubt that if it 
had appeared in place of Waverley, it Avould have excited 
very nearly as much interest and admiration; nor that 
had Waverley appeared in 1829, in place of Anne oj 
Geierstein, it would have failed to excite very much more. 
In these fourteen most effective years of Scott’s literary life, 
dining winch he wrote twenty-three novels besides 
shorter tales, the best stories appear to have been on the 
whole the most rapidly written, probably because they 
took the strongest hold of the author’s imagination. 

Till near the close of his career as an author, Scott 
never avowed his responsibility for any of these series of 
novels, and even took some pains to mystify the public 
as to tlie identity between the author of Waverley and 
the author of Tales of my TAx/ndlord. The care with 
whicli the sociret was kept is imputed by Mr. Lockhart in 
some degree to the habit of mystery winch had grown 
upon Scott during liis secret partnersliip with, the Ballan- 
tynes ; but in this he seems to be confounding two very 
different phases of Scott’s character. J!Sro doubt he was, 
as a professional man, a little ashamed of his commercial 
speculation, and unwilling to betray it. But he was far 
from ashamed of his literary enterprise, though it seems 

II 
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that he was at first very aTixioiis lest a ooin[Kirative 
failure, or even a mere moderate succu'ss, in a am- 
bitious sphere than that of poetry, should endanger the 
great reputation he had gained as a poet. That was 
apparently the first reason for secrecy. lint, over and 
above this, it is clear that the myshuy stiimdated Scott's 
imagination and saved him trouhh.^ as widl. llt^ was 
obviously more free under the veil — free iroin the liability 
of having to answer for the views of life or history 
suggested in his stories ; but besides this, wbat was of 
more importance to him, the slight disguise stimulatcul his 
sense of humour, and gratified ilic whimsieal, boyish 
pleasure which he always had in acting an imaginary 
character. Ho used to talk of himself as a sort of Al>on 
Hassan — a private man one day, and acting the part of a 
monarch the next— with the kind of ghjo wliich indicated 
a real delight in the change of parts, and I have little 
doubt that he thre\7 himself with the more gusto into 
characters very different from his own, in conse(|uoneo of 
the pleasure it gave him to conceive his friiuuls hopc‘-lessly 
misled by this display of traits, with whicdi he supposed 
that they could not have credited him cwmi in imagination. 
Thus besides relieving him of a host of compliments which 
he did not enjoy, and enabling him tlui better to evade 
an ill-bred curiosity, the disguise no doubt was the same 
sort of fillip to the fancy which a mask and domino or a 
fancy dress are to that of their wearers. Even in a clisguise 
a man cannot cease to be liimself ; hut lie can get rid of 
his improperly imputed " righteousnesB— ofkui the 
greatest burden he has to boar — and of all the expectations 
formed on the strength, as Mr. Clough says,— 

Of having been what one hm been, 

What, one thinks one is, or thinks that others anpposo oiio/' 
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To some men tlie freedom of tins disguise is a real 
danger and temptation. It never could have been so to 
Scott, who wa,s in the main one of the simplest as well as 
the l)oldest and proudest of men. And as most men 
perhaps would admit tliat a good deal of even the best part 
of their nature is rather suppressed than expressed hy tlio 
name by which tliey are known in the world, Scott must 
have f(ilt this in a far higher degree, and probably re- 
garded the manifold characters under which he was known 
to society, as representing him in some respects more 
Justly than any individual name could have done. His 
mind ranged hitlier and tliither over a wide Held — far 
beyond that of his actual experience, — and probably 
ranged over it all the more easily for not being absolutely 
tethered to a single class of associations by any public 
confession of his authorship. After all, when it became 
universally known that Scott was tlio only author of all 
these tales, it may he doubted whether the public thouglit 
as adequately of the imaginative efforts which had created 
them, as they did while they remained in some doubt 
whether there was a multiplicity of agencies at work, or 
only one. The uncertainty helped them to realize the 
many lives which were really led by the author of all 
these talcs, more completely than any confession of the 
individual authors) dp could have done. The shrinking 
of activity in puldic curiosity and wonder which follows 
the final determination of such ambigxdtics, is very apt to 
result rather in a dwindling of the imaginative eflbrt to 
enter into the genius which gave rise to them, than in an 
increase of respect for so manifold a creative power. 

When Scott wrote, such fertility as his in the produc- 
tion of novels was regarded with amazement approaching 
to absolute incredulity. Yet he was in Lliis respect only 
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the advanced -guard of a not incousideraLlt*. clasH of men 
and women who have a special gift (hr pouring out st(a*y 
after story, containing a groat variety of ligiirt‘s, while re- 
taining a certain oven hwtd of nuu’it. 'Flnn’e is more than 
one novelist of the prtvsent day wlio has far surpasstHl 
Scott in the nnniher of his tah»s, and om^ !Jt It^ist of very 
high repute, who lias, I htditu'e, jn’oduced, more oven 
within the same time. Mat tluiugh to our larger ex|)o- 
rience, Scotfs achievement, in r(‘Spoct of mer(‘ fertility, is 
by no means the miracle which it omu*. st‘o.m{*(h I do not 
think one of liis successors can conpian* with him for a 
moment in tlio cas(3 and truth with which In^ paintod, 

not merely the life of his own time, and country si'hlom 

indeed tliat of precisely his own tinui— but that of days 
long past, and oftem too of stjem^s far distant, The most 
powerful of all his stories, Old Morttdilfj^ was the story of a 
period more tliari a century and a (piarim* ho tore \n) wu’ot(3- 
and others,— which though inhu-ior to this in foina^, are 
nevertheless, when companHl with the soc.alhul hisioritial 
romances of any other English wrihu', what sunlight is to 
moonlight, if you can say as mueh tbr tlu3 latt«‘r as to 
admit even that comparison,— go back to tln^ p(*riod of tlie 
Tudors, that is, two centuries and a liaif. QutmUn 
Durnmrdy wliich is all Imt amongst ih(\ best, runs Inutk 
farther still, far into the provious century, while Imnhm 
and TJia Ttdimum, though not aniung the great-itst of 
Scott's works, carry us liaek more than liundred yt‘ars. 
The now class of extempore novel writers, though more 
considerable than, sixty yimrs ago, any orn^ coulil have 
expected ever to see it, is still limiicHl, and on any high 
level of merit will probably always }m liraitod, to the 
delineation of the times of which the narrator has p(‘rHonal 
experience. Scott seemed to have luul s<uuoihing very 
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like personal experience of a few centuries at least, judging 
by tbe ease and froslmess with which he poured out his 
stories of these centuries, and though no one can pretend 
that even he could describe the period of the Tudors as 
Aliss Austen described the country parsons and squires of 
George the Third's reign, or as Mr. Trollope describes the 
politicians and hunting-men of Queen Victoria's, it is never- 
theless the evidence of a greater imagination to make us live 
so familiarly as Scott does amidst the political and religious 
controversies of two or three centuries’ duration, to be the 
actual witnesses, as it were, of Margaret of Anjou's tliroes 
of vain ambition, and Mary Stuart's fascinating remorse, 
and Elizabeth’s domineering and jealous balancings of 
noble against noble, of James the First's shrewd pedantries, 
and the Eegent Murray's largo forethought, of the politic 
craft of Argyle, the courtly rutldessness of Claverhouse, 
and the high-bred clemency of Monmouth, than to reflect 
in countless modilications the freaks, figures, and fashions 
of our own time. 

The most striking feature of Scott’s romances is that, 
for the most part, they are pivoted on public rather than 
more private interests and passions. With but few excep- 
tions — {The Antiquary, St. Ronan^s IVell, and Guy Man- 
nering are the most important) — Scott's novels give us an 
imaginative view, not of mere individuals, but of indi- 
viduals as they are atfected by the public strifes and social 
divisions of the ago. And this it is which gives his books 
so large an interest for old and young, soldiers and states- 
men, the world of society and the recluse, alike. You can 
hardly road any novel of Scott's and not become bottex 
aware what public life and political issues mean. And 
yet there is no artificiality, no elaborate attitudinizing 
before tlio antique mirrors of the past, like Bulwor's, no 
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drossijig out of olothos-lior.s(*H Jikt* i\. }\ !". J.'Iiik's. I1i« 
boldness and f resin less of the ]vrt*s{'nt. are, carried hack into 
the pastj and you s(h‘ Papists aial Purilaais, Pavaliers and 
Roundhoatis, Je,ws, d:ieo])ites^ and fre.ehonteivA pri‘aehi‘.r.Sy 
sclioolniasters, iiH‘.na*nary soldi(‘rs, j.ti[)si(‘.!, a, mi a.II 

living tlio sort of life which Mn^ ivatler ftavls that in their 
circuinatances ami uinler the sanu» ctnaliliens of tinu^ and 
place and parenlago, lie. might hav(‘ livt'd loo. I ndeed^ 
no man can nuid Bcott without ludug ine>re of a public, 
man, wh(!r(‘a.s the ordinary novel tends t(> niak<*. its readers 
rather less of one ihati Isd'ort^,. 

jNext, though nu^st of tht'se stfirii’s are ri;., fitly ('ailed 
romances, no one can avoid observing that t.lu'y givt^ that 
side of life which is uuronuintic, (|uit (uis vigHroiisly as tln^. 
romantic side. This was not tnn^ of vSeott/s poe.ms, which 
only expressed onedialf of his nature, and were almost pure 
romances. But in the novtds the Imsincss of life is c^ven 
bettor portrayed than its sentiments. 'Mr. Pagidiot, one of 
the ablest of BcotPs critics, lias poinirnl out thin admirably 
in his essay on The Waverhu^ Noeek. Many hist(»ricul 
novelists,” lie says, especialy those who with CAins am! 
pains have read up the detail, an^ oftmi evidcuitly in 
a strait how to pass from i.lieir lii.sttu’y to tiicir Heniimeut. 
The fancy of Sir Walter could not lu^lp connecting the 
two. If ho had giv(;n us the Knglisli side of the race to 
Derby, he tvould have (irtioilxui the BuNk of Etttjiand. 
pay mg in dxpenc<u% and aim the ieven of the caskifrE 
No one who knows the novels well can t|Ucclion ihis. 
Fergus hfacivor’a ways and means, bis car(.*J\d arrange- 
ments for receiving subsidies in black mail, are as care- 
fully recorded as his lavish highland hospiialiiit-H ; and 
when ho sends Ms silver cup to the (laelh! bard tvho 
chaunts his greatness, the faithful historian <!oes not fur- 
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get to let IIS know tliat the cup is his last, and that he is 
hard-pressed for the generosities of the future. So too 
the habitual thievishness of the highlanders is pressed 
upon us quite as vividly as their gallantry and supersti- 
tions. And so careful is Sir Walter to paint the petty 
pedantries of the Scotch traditional conservatism, that he 
will not spare even Charles Edward — of whom he draws 
so graceful a picture — the humiliation of submitting to 
old Bradwardine’s solemn act of homage,” but makes him 
go through the absurd ceremony of placing his foot on a 
cushion to have its brogue unlatched by the dry old 
enthusiast of heraldic lore. Indeed it was because Scott 
so much enjoyed the contrast between the high sentiment 
of life and its dry and often absurd detail, that his imagi- 
nation found so much freer a vent in the historical 
romance, than it ever found in the romantic poem. 
Yet he clearly needed the romantic excitement of pictu- 
resque scones and historical interests, too. I do not 
think he would ever have gained any brilliant success in 
the narrower region of the domestic novel. He said him- 
self, in expressing his admiration of Miss Austen, “ The big 
bow-wow strain I can do myself, like any now going, but 
the exquisite toucJi which renders ordinary commonplace 
things and characters interesting, from the truth of the 
description and the sentiment, is denied to me.” Indeed 
ho tried it to some extent in SL Ronan's Well, and so far 
as ho tried it, I think ha failed. Scott needed a certain 
largeness of typo, a stroiigiy-raarkod class-life, and, whore 
it was possible, a free, out-of-doors life, for his delinea- 
tions. No one could paint beggars and gipsies, and wan- 
dering fiddlers, and mercenary soldiers, and peasants and 
farmers and lawyers, and magistrates, and preachers, and 
courtiers, and statesmen, and best of all perhaps queens 
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and kings^ with anything like his ability. But when it 
came to describing the small diilcrences of nianiuiry (iillh- 
rences not due to extcn-nal habits, so imudi as to iiitenial 
sentiment or education, or mere domestic circumstance, 
he was beyond bis proper lield. In tlu^ skebth of the St, 
Eoiian's Spa and the company at the iahlv-tniob^ he ia 
of course somewhere n(*.ar the imirk,— lu^ waa too able a 
man to fall far short of success in anything really gave 
to the world; hut it is not interesting. Miss Ausbm 
would have made Lady IV.ncdopii rtvnfeatlier a hundrt'.d 
times as amusing. M"o turn to JMeg Dtuls and Touch- 
wood, a]ul Cargill, and Captain dt‘kyh ami Sir lUngo 
Links, and to Clara Mowbray,— -i. (c to tln^ lives really 
moulded by largo and s|)ecitic causes, for enjoyment, ami 
leave the small gossip of the company at tluj W^^lls as, 
relatively at least, a failure. And it is well iur all the world 
that it was so. Tlio domestic novel, when really of ilie 
highest kind, is no doul)t a porhjct work of art, and an 
unfailing source of amusement ; hut it luis ncdLing of the 
tonic inlluencc, tlu3 huge instructive ness, the Biimulaiing 
intellectual air, of iScott’s historic talt^s. Evcni whmi 8cott 
is hirthest from reality — as in Imtnhim or The dMontw- 
tery-—liQ makes you open your eyes to all sorts of histo- 
rical conditions to which you would otherwise lu3 Idiud. 
The domestic novel, even when its art is ptu'fe.ct, gives 
little but pleasure at the best ; at tiui worst it is simply 
scandal idealized. 

Scott often confessed his contempt for his own heroes. 
Eg said of Edward Waverley, ha* instance, tliat he 
was “ a sneaking phsce of imbecility/’ and that if lui 
had married Elora, aim would have sei him up u]3on the 
chimney-piece as Count Lorcnvlaski’s wift3 ubchI to do 
with him. I am a bad hand at dt‘pieting a hero, pro- 
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peiiy so called, and have an unfortunate propensity for 
the dubious charactors of borderers, buccaneers, highland 
robbers, and all. others of a Eobin-Hood description.’^ ^ In 
another letter he says, My rogue always, in despite of 
mo, turns out my hero.”^ And it seems very likely that 
in most of the situations Scott describes so well, his own 
course would have been that of his wilder impulses, 
and not that of his reason. Assuredly ho would never 
have 8toj)ped hesitating on the line between opposite 
courses as his Waverleys, his Mortons, his Osbaldistones 
do. Whenever ho was really involved in a party strife, 
he flung prudence and impartiality to the winds, and 
went in like the hearty partisan which his strong im- 
pulses made of liim. But granting this, I do not agree 
with his condemnation of all his own colourless heroes. 
However much they differed in nature from Scott himself, 
the even balance of their reason against their sympathies 
is certainly well conceives.1, is in itself natural, and is an 
admirable expedient for effecting that which was pro- 
bably its real \iso to Scott, — the affording an opportunity 
for the delineation of all the pros and cons of the case, so 
that the characters on both sides of the struggle should 
be properly understood. Scott’s imagination was clearly 
far wider”— was far more permeated with the fixed air of 
sound judgment- — than his practical impulses. Ho needed 
a machinery for displaying his insight into both sides of a 
public quarrel, and his colourless heroes gave him the 
instrument he needed. Both in Morton’s case (in Old 
Mortalitij)^ and in Waverloy’s, the hesitation is certainly 
well described. Indeed in relation to tlie controversy 
between Covenantors and Eoyalists, while his political 

1 Lockhart’s Life of Scott, iv. 176-G. 

Lockhart's Ijife of Scott, iv. 46. 
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and martial pre.|)oss(‘SsioTis went witli Clavta'liouse, !iia 
reason and educated moral feeling certainly wer<i clearly 
identified with JMorton. 

It is, however, obviously true that Bcott^s heroes jiro 
mostly created for the sake of the facility they give in de- 
lineating the other characters, and not tlu^ other characf.erB 
for the sake of the lieroes. They are tlu^ imaginative 
neutral ground, as it were, on wliiidi o[)[)()slng infiiuauu^s 
are brought to play ; and what Bcott best loved to paint 
was those who, whether by nature^ by inheritaiKU?, or l)y 
choice, had hecome iini(pie and charae.te.risticj types of 
one-sided fueling, nut those who were mcu’tdy in process oi 
growth, and had not ranged themstdves at all. Mr. 
Carlyki, who, as I have said belbre,, places 8(‘.(,jtt’s rornatua^s 
far bedow tbeir real level, maintains that these great 
typos of his are drawn from the ouhddrj, and not nuulc 
actually to live. “ ilis Ilailie Jarviea, Dinmonts, ,I)al- 
gettya (for their name is h^gion), do look and bdk like 
what they give themselves out for; they are, if not 
created and made poetically alive, yet (h'c.eptivtdy enacted 
as a good jdayer might do tliem. What more is wanted, 
then? For the reader lying on a sofa, nothing more ; yet 
for another sort of reader much. It \Vi*re a long chapter to 
unfold the diircnuici^ in drawing a eharacit^r ladwtam a 
Scott and a Shalo^spoare or Goethe. Vet it is a dilFerence 
literally immense j they iim of a difhvnuit species ; 
value of the one is not to be counted in the coin of tiia 
otlier, W e might say in a short "wonl, whicdi covers a long 
matter, that j'^our Shakespeare fashiouH his charactcirB from 
the heart outwards ; your Scott fashions tlunn from the 
skin inwards, never getting near the lu'.art of them. The 
one set become living men and women ; the other amount 
to little more than iiKJchanical ciisea, deceptively painted 
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automatons.” ^ And then lie goes on to contrast Fenella in 
Peveril of the Peak 'witli Goethe’s Mignon. Mr. Car- 
lyle could hardly have chosen a less fair comparison. If 
Goethe is to be judged by his women, let Scott be judged 
by his moil. So judged, I think Scott will, as a painter 
of character — of course, I am not now speaking of him as a 
poet, — come ont far above Goethe. Excepting the hero 
of his first drama (G5tz of the iron hand), which by the 
way was so much in Scott’s line that his first essay in 
poetry was to translate it— not very well — -I doubt if 
Go»)tlio w'as ever succcssfiil with his pictures of men. 
WWielm jl leister is, as hliehuhr truly said, ‘'a mena- 
gerie of tame animals.” Doubtless Goethe’s women— cer- 
tainly his women of culture — are more truly and inwardly 
conceived and created than Scott’s. Except Jeanie 
Beans and Madge Wildfire, and perhaps Lucy Ashton, 
Scott’s women arc apt to he uninteresting, either pink and 
white toys, or liardish women of the world. But then no 
one can compare the men of the two writers, and not see 
Scott's vast pre-eminonco on that side. 

I think the deficiency of his pictures of women, odd as 
it seems to say so, should he greatly attributed to his natural 
chivalry. Ilia conception of women of his own or a higher 
chiss was always too romantic. He hardly ventured, as it 
were, in his teuderneas for them, to look deeply into their 
little weaknesses and intricacies of character. With women 
of an inferior class, he had not this feeling. Nothing 
can he more perfect tlian the manner in which he blends 
the dairy-woman and woman of business in Jeanie Deans, 
with the lover and the sister. But once make a woman 
beautiful, or in any way an object of homage to him, and 


Carlyle’s Miscollmeous Essays, iv. 171-6. 
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Scott bowed so low before the image of bcvr, that lie could 
not go deep into ber heart. He coaid no nr uni have ana- 
lysed such a woman, as Tliackeray analyzcal I.ady Castle- 
wood, or Amelia, or Hecky, or as Ceorge Rliot analysed 
Eosainond Vincy, than ho could have vivisected Camp or 
Maida. To some extent, therefore, Scott’s |)ic.turtis of women 
renuiin something in the style of tlu^ miniatures of the 
last age— bright and heautifiil beings without any spiHvial 
character in tliem. He was dazzled by a fair heroine, lie 
could not take them np into his imagination as lunil b<‘ings 
as he did men. But then liow living are his men, wluither 
coarse or noble 1 What a picture, for instaiuje, is that in 
A Legend of Montnm of the conceittul, pragmatu^, but 
prompt and dauntless soldier of fortune, rejecting Argyhfs 
attempts to tamper with him, in the dungeon at Inverary, 
suddenly throwing himself on the disguised Duke so soon 
as he detects him by liis voice, and wresting from him the 
means of his own liberation ! Who could nwid that scone 
and say for a moment that Dalgetty is pai ideal from the 
skin inwards ” 1 It was just Scott bimself breathing his own 
life through the habits of a good specimen of the mercenary 
soldier — realizing where the spirit of hire would end, and 
the sense of honour would begin— au<l preferring, evuu in a 
dungeon, the audacious policy of a sudden atiacik to that 
of crafty negotiation. What a pic.ture (aiul a very ditferent 
one) again is that in Redgauntlet of Petiu Ikudiles, the 
mad litigant, with face emaciated by poviuty and anxiety, 
and rendered wild by an insane lightness about the (^yea,” 
dashing into the English magistrate’s court for a warrant 
against his fugitive counsel. Or, to take a third inaiance, 
as dilibrorit as possible from either, how |)owcrfully con- 
ceived is the situation in Old Mortal whtuxs Balhmr of 
Burley, in his fanatic fury at the defeat of his plan for a 
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new rebellion, pnslies tbo oak-tree, which connects his 
wild retreat with the outer world, into the stream, and 
tries to slay Morton for opposing him. In such scenes 
and a hundred others — ^Ibr those are mere random examples 
— Scott undoubtedly painted his masculine figures from as 
deep and inward a conception of the character of the 
situation as Goethe ever attained, even in drawing Mignon, 
or Klilrchen, or Gretchen. The distinction has no real 
existence. Goethe’s pictures of women were no doubt the 
intuitions of genius ; and so are Scott’s of men — and here 
and there of his women too. Professional women ho can 
always paint with power. Meg Dods, the innkeeper, Meg 
Merrilies, the gipsy, Mause Headrigg, the Covenanter, 
Elspeth, the old fishwife in llie A7itiquari/, and the old 
crones employed to nurse and watch, and lay out the 
corpse, in The Bride of La^mnermoor^ are all in their way 
impressive figures. 

And even in relation to women of a rank more fasci- 
nating to Scott, and whose inner character was perhaps on 
that account, less familiar to his imagination, grant him but 
a few liints from history, and he draws a picture which, 
lor vividness and brilliancy, may almost compare with 
Sliakcspeare’s own studies in English history. Had 
Shakospoaro painted the scene in The Abbot, in which 
Mary Stuart commands one of her Mary’s in waiting to 
tell her at what bridal she last danced, and Mary Fleming 
blurts out the reference to the marriage of Sebastian at 
Ilolyrood, would any one hesitate to regard it as a stroke 
of genius worthy of the great dramatist? Tliis picture 
of the Queen’s mind suddenly thrown olf its balance, and 
betraying, in tlio agony of the moment, the fear and 
remorse which every association with Dariiloy conjured 
up, is painted ^Mrom the heart outwards,” not from the 
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skin inwards/^ if ever tncrn w<‘re. siudi :i paiiiiinj^ in tlie 
world, (Scott hardly ever failcVl in |)aintin;4 kiia.ts or 
peasants, queens or poasant-wtnuen. d'ln,‘r(* wa.s 
in the well-marked type of b{>tli to catch his imagina- 
tion, whicli can always hit olf tln^ grand?*!’ ft'atunvs of 
royalty, and the Immelier finturea of lahorious humility. 
Ts there any sketch trac.tal in lines of more .swt*«‘ping gniin 
deurand more impressive force than the fonowing(d" .Mary 
Stuart^s lucid interval of remorse— lucid comparcjl with luu’ 
ordinary mood, tliough it was of a remtirse that, was almost 
delirious — which breaks in u]) 0 !! her hour of lasiimiting 
condescension 'I — 

“‘Are they not a lovely couple, my FicmnngP juid is it not 
heart-rencling to think that 1 must he their ruin ?' 

Not sof said Koland Gramu\‘it is wc% grataouH sove- 
reign, who will be your deliverers.’ * Ex orihus parvu- 
lorum E said the queen, looking upward; * if it is ]»y the 
mouth of those childrtm that heaven calls me to rt‘sume the 
stately thoughts which l)ec(nne my birth and my rights, thou 
wilt grant them thy prot<?ctiori, and to me tin? |K>w<*r of 
rewarding their zeal.’ Then turning to Fleming, she in- 
stantly added, ‘ Thou knoweat, my friend, whether to make 
those who have served nn* happy, was not ever Mary’s 
favourite pastime. Wlien 1 have been rcduiketl by the Biern 

preachers of the Oalvinistic heresy when I have Rcen tin* 

fierce countenances of my nnhles averted from me, has it 
not been because I mixed in the liarmh^ss pk^asures of the 
young and gay, and rather for the sake of their liappineHs 
than my own, have mingled in the masque, the song or 
the dance, with the youth of my houHehold ? Well, 1 nqumt 
not of it—thougli Knox ternuMl it sin, and hforton d{*gnuhi- 
tion — I was happy because T saw luippinesB annirul me: 
and woe betide the wretche<l jealousy that can extract guilt 
out of the over flowings of an unguard<*(l gaiety l—Fkuning, 
if we are restored to our throm*, slmll wi? tmi have one 
blithesome <lay at a blithesome hridal, of whicli we must 
now name neither the bride nor the bridegroom P But. tliat 
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bridegroom slia.ll bave the barony of Blairgowrie, a fair 
gift even for a queen to give, and tliat bride’s chaplet shall 
be twined with the fairest pearls that ever were found in the 
depths of Lochlomond ; and thou thyself, Mary Fleming, 
the best dresser of tires that ever busked the tresses of a 
queen, and who would scorn to touch those of any woman 
of lower rank — thou thyself shalt for my love twine them 
into the bride’s tresses. — Look, my Fleming, suppose then 
such clustered locks as these of our Catherine, they would 
not put shame upon thy skill.’ So saying she passed her 
hand fondly over the head of her youthful favourite, while 
her more aged attendant replied despondently, ‘ Alas, 
madam, yonr thoughts stray far from home.’ ‘They do, 
my Fleming,’ said the queen, ‘hut is it well or kind in 
you to call them back ? — God knows they have kept the 
perch this night but too closely. — Come, I will recall the 
gay vision, were it hut to punish them. Yes, at that 
blithesome bridal, Mary herself shall forget the weight of 
sorrows, and the toil of state, and herself once more lead a 
measure. — ^A.t whose wedding was it that we last danced, 
my Fleming P I think care has troubled my memory— yet 
something of it I should remember, canst thou not aid me ? 
I know thou canst.’ ‘Ala,s, madam,’ replied the lady. 

* What,’ said Mary, ‘ wilt thou not help ns so far ? this is 
a peevish adherence to thine own graver opinion which holds 
onr talk as folly. But thou art court-bred and wilt well 
understand me when I say the queen commands Lady 
Fleming to toll her wben she led the last hranle' With a 
face deadly pale and a mien as if she were about to sink 
into the earth, the court-bred dame, no longer daring to 
refuse obedience, faltered out, ‘ Gracious lady — if my 
memory err not— it was at a masque in Holyrood — at the 
marriage of Sebastian.’ The unhax)py queen, who had 
hitherto listened with a melancholy smile, provoked by the 
reluctance with winch the Lady l^leming brought out her 
story, at this ill-fa, ted word interrupted her with a shriek 
80 wild and loud that the vaulted apartment rang, and 
both Roland and Catherine sprung to their feet in the 
utmost terror and alarm. Meantime, Mary seemed, by the 
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brain of liorril)lr ideas tlins suddenly exeitcd, siuiirised not 
only beyond self-command, }>ut for tlie monu‘nt beyond the 
verge of reason. ‘ Traitress,’ slie said to tin' l^iu^y Ij’leniing, 
‘thou wouldst slay thy sovenngn. (.-ari my hreneh g!ia,rda— 
a moi I a moi ! men FtnuK^ais /--I am besot with traitors in 
mine own palace — they have murdered m,y husband— 
Itescne 1 Rescue ! for the Queen of Hcotland ! ’ She started 
up from her chair—her features late so exquisiLdy lovely 
in their paleness, now intlanied with the fury of fnmzy, and 
reseTubling those of a Belloiia. ‘ We wall tabe the ll(d<i our- 
self,’ she said; 'warn the city— warn Lothian a.nd Fife- 
saddle our Spanish barh, anfl bid Fn^ricb Paris S(‘0 our 
petronel bo charged, Letter tt) die at i be luxid of our brave* 
Scotsmen, like our gra,ndfatber at I’Modtltm, iban of a 
broken heai't lilct^ our ill-starred fatiu'r.’ ‘ Be pa,l/i(mt — l>e 
composed, dearest sovereign,’ said Galberitie; and then 
addressing Lady Fleming angrily, she addt‘(h MIow could 
you say aught that reminded her of lier husband P’ ITio 
word reached the ear of the unhap[)y iwineess who caught 
it up, speaking with great rapidity, ' Musband !— wliat 
husband P Not his most Christian Majexsty — he is ill at 
ease — he cannot mount on horseback— not him of the 
Lennox— but it was the Duke of Orkney iliou xvouldst say P’ 
'For God’s love, madam, 1)0 pafitmt!’ said the TiUtly 
Fleming. ’But the queen’s excited imagination cotdd by no 
entreaty be diverted from its course, ‘ Bi<l him come hiilier 
to our aid,’ she said, * and bring wiili him his lambs, a,H he 
calls them — 'Bowton, Hay of Talla, Bla<*k Ormiston and 
his kinsman IIol)— Fi(% liow swart they are, anti how tliey 
smell of STilphur! What! closeted with Morion P Nay, if 
the Douglas and the IIei>burn hattdi the comphd together, 
the bird when it breaks the shell will scare Scotland, will 
it not, my ElemingP’ ' She grows wibler and wibhn*,’ said 
Fleming. 'We have too many hearers for these Ktrange 
words.’ ' Roland,” said Oatherino, ' in the name of Cod 
begone I—you cannot aid us here— leave us to deal with her 
alone— away— away 1 ” 

A.nd equally tine is the 8cen(‘. in KtiiHwori/i in wliieh 
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Elizabotli undertakes the reconciliation of the haughty 
rivals, Sussex and Leicester, unaware that in the course 
of the audience she herself will have to bear a great strain 
on her self-command, both in her feelings as a queen and 
her feelings as a lover. Her grand rebukes to both, her 
ill- concealed preference for Leicester, her whispered ridi- 
cule of Sussex, the impulses of tenderness which she 
stifles, the flashes of resentment to which she gives way, 
the triumph of policy over private feeling, her imperious 
impatience when she is baffled, her jealousy as she grows 
suspicious of a personal rival, her gratifled pride and 
vanity when the suspicion is exchanged for the clear evi- 
dence, as she supposes, of Leicester’s love, and her peremp- 
tory conclusion of the audience, bring before the mind a 
series of pictures far more vivid and impressive than 
the greatest of historical painters could fix on canvas, 
even at the cost of the labour of years. Even more 
l)rilliant, though not so sustained and difficult an effort 
of genius, is the later scene in the same story, in which 
Elizabeth drags the unhappy Countess of Leicester from 
her concealment in one of the grottoes of Kenilworth 
Castle, and strides off with her, in a fit of vindictive 
humiliation and Amazonian fury, to confront her with 
her husband. But this last scene no doubt is more in 
Scott’s way. He can always paint women in their more 
masculine moods. Where ho frequently fails is in the 
attempt to indicate the finer shades of women’s nature. 
In Amy Kobsart herself, for example, he is by no means 
generally successful, though in an early scene her childish 
delight in the various orders and decorations of her 
husband is painted with much freshness and delicacy. 
But wherever, as in the case of queens, Scott can get a 
tolling hint from actual history, he can always so use it 

I 
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as to malce liistory seeia dim io i.iic* tHj.iiivalont for 
it wliidi. lie gives iis. 

And yetj as every one knows, vSeott was excessively 
free in Ms manipulations of history for the, piu’posea of 
romance. In Kmilworfh he represetiis Hhakespeartfs 
plays as already in tho mouths of eourtit;rs and statesmen, 
though ho lays tho scene in ilu^ (‘ighteamth y(‘ar of Kliza- 
beth, -when Shak(‘.spearo was hardly old enough to rob an 
orchard. In JVooddock, on the ccaitrary, he insists, if 
ytni comparo Sir Henry Lee/s dates with f lu', facts, that 
Sliakespeare dh'd iwt^nty yt‘ara at least Ixdbi’o hci actually 
died. The historical basis, again, of Wondsfork and of 
lledgauntlet is thoroughly untrustworthy, and about all the 
minuter details of history, — unless so far as they 
characteristic of tlie age, — I do not suppos(». that Bcott 
in his romances ever troubled bimself at all. And yet 
few historians — not even Scott himself wlaui he exadiangctl 
romance for liistory— ever drew tlu^ grtiat figures of liiatory 
with so powerful a hand. In writing history and bio- 
graphy Scott has little or no advanf-age ovt^r V(wy inftuior 
men. Ills pictures of Swift, of Hryth^n, of Napoleon, are 
in no way very vivid. It is only where hc^ is working 
from tho pure imagination,— though imagination stirred 
by historic study, — that ho paints a f)i{‘.ture which follows 
us about, as if with living eyes, insb'ml of eweating for ua 
a mere series of lines and colours. Indtunl, wludJu^r Scott 
draws tiMy or falsely, he draws with Buclt geiiiuB that 
his pictures of Eichard and Salad in, of Ltmia XL and 
Charles the .Bold, of JMargand; of Anjou and Ecme of 
Provence, of Mary Stuart and .Elizabeth Tudor, of Sussex 
and of Leicester, of Jam(‘s and Uharhm and Buckingliarn, 
of the two Dukes of Argyle— tlie Argyle of the time 
of the revolution, and the Argyle of George 1L,~™ 
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of Queen Caroline, of Clavorliouse, and Monmoiitlig 
and of Eob Koy, will live in English literature beside 
Shakespeare’s pictures — probably less fxithful if more 
imaginative^ — -of John and Eichard and the later Henries, 
and all the great figures by whom they were surrounded. 
Ho historical portrait that we possess will take prece- 
dence — as a mere portrait — of Scott’s brilliant study 
of James I. in The Fortunes of Nigel. Take this illus- 
tration for instance, where George Heriot the goldsmith 
(Jingling Geordie, as tlie king familiarly calls him) has 
just been speaking of Lord Himtiiiglen, as “ a man of the 
old rough world that will drink and swear — 

“ ‘ 0 Geordie ! ' exclaimed the king, ‘ these arc anld-warld 
frailties, of whilk we dare not pronounce even ourselves 
absolutely free. Brit the warld grows worse from day to day, 
Geordie. Tlie juveniles of this ago may weel say with the 
poet, — 

parentum pejor aivis tnlit 
Nos nequioros-- ' 

This Dalgarno docs not drink so much, aye or swear so much, 
as his father, but he wenches, Geordie, and ho breaks his 
word and oath baith. As to what ye say of the leddy and 
the ministers, we are all fallible creatures, Geordie, priests 
and kings as weel as others ; and wha kens but what that 
may account for the difference between this Dalgarno and 
his father ? The earl is the vera soul of honour, and cares 
nao mair for warld’s gear than a noble hound for the quest 
of a f oulmart ; but as for his son, he was like to brazen us 
all out —ourselves, Steenio, Baby Charles, and our Council, 
till he heard of the tocher, and tlion by my kingly crown he 
lap like a cock at a grossart ! Those are discrepancies be- 
twixt parent and son not to be accounted for naturally, 
according to Baptista Poiiia, Michael Scott de setyretis, and 
others. Ah, Jingling Geordie, if yonr clouting the caldron, 
and jingling on pots, pans, and veshols of all manner of 
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metal, liadua jin^'led a,’ your gninmiar out of your lieail, 1 
could have toiiclied on tluit luallor io you at uiair lougtli.’ 
. . . . Heriot inquired whether . I i(>rd .Dalu:a,ruo had co!isented 
to do the Lady liennione justice. ‘Trtdh, luaii^ I, have 
small doubt that lie will/ quoth the king, M. gave him the 
schedule of her worldly Ruhstaiice, wliie.h you tlelivered to us 
in the coimcil, and %ve alhnved him half Jin hour to chew 
the cud upon tha.t. It is rare reading for brin.<png him to 
reason. I left Bahy Charles a.nd Stt'enie laying liis duty 
before him, and if he can resist doing wha.t ///r// desire 
him, why I wish he would teach 7)1 1 '. ihe ga,te of it. 
0 Geordie, Jingling Ocordie, it wa.H grand to hear Baliy 
Charles laying down the guilt of dissimulation, and Sicenie 
lecturing on tlie turpitude of incontinenc<‘.'' ‘ 1 am alVa.id,’ 
said George Horiot, more hastily than pnnlmitly, ‘ 1 might 
have thought of the old proverb of Satan r<‘proving 
sin.* ‘Deil hae our said, neighbour/ saifl tin* king, reddmi- 
ing, ‘hut ye are not blate! 1 gi(3 ye licence to sp(‘a,lv freely, 
and by our saul, yo do not let the ]>rivileg(* b(»eome lost, 7 ian 
utendo — it will suffer no m'gative prese.ripfion in your 
hands. Is it fit, think ye, that Baby (duudeH Hliould let 
his thoughts be publicly seen ? No, no, pniua^s' thoughts 
are arcana imperii: qul nescit dimmuhnn', nmit re//;noYf. 
Every Hego suliject is bound fo speak ihe whole truth to tlie 
king, but there is nao reciprocJty of obligation - ami for 
Steenio having been whiles a dikedouper at a time, is it 
for you, who are his goldsmith, and to whom, I ilouhi, he 
awes an uncomatable sum, to cast that up to him?’* 

Assuredly there is no undue favouring of Htuarhs in 
such a picture as that 

Scott’s Inuuour is, I think, of very difiereni qualities in 
relation to dilferent subjects. Certainly he was at times 
capable of considerable heaviness of hand,— -of the Heuich 
^^■wut” which has been so irritverenlly treated by 
English critics. Ilia rather elahomtfgjoeular introductioiw, 
under the name of Jedetliah Cieishhothanq are clearly 
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laborious at times. And even bis own letters to bis 
daiigbtor-in-law, wliicb Mr. Lockhart seems to regard as 
models of tender playfulness and pleasantry, seem to me 
decidedly elephantine. JSTot unfreqiiently, too, his stereo- 
typed jokes weary. Dalgetty bores you almost as mneh as 
he would do in real lile, — which is a great fault in art. Brad- 
wardine becomes a nuisance, and as for Sir Piercie Sliafton, 
ho is beyond endurance. Like some other Scotchmen of 
genius, Scott twanged away at any effective chord till it 
more than lost its expressiveness. But in dry humour, 
and in that higher humour which skilfully blends the 
ludicrous and the pathetic, so that it is hardly possible to 
separate between smiles and tears, Scott is a master. His 
canny innkeeper, who, having sent away all the pease- 
meal to tho camp of the Covenanters, and all the oatmeal 
(with deep professions of duty) to the castle and its 
cavaliers, in compliance with the requisitions sent to 
him. on. each side, admits with a sigh to his daughter 
that they maun gar wheat hour serve themsels for a 
blink,” — his linn of solicitors. Greenhorn and Grinder- 
son, whoso senior partner writes respectfully to clients in 
prosperity, and whose junior partner writes familiarly to 
those in adversity, — liis arbitrary nabob who asks how the 
devil any one should bo aide to mix spices so well 
one who lias been where they grow f — his little ragamuflin 
who indignantly denies that he has broken his promise 
not to ganihlo away his sixpences at pitch-and-toss because 
he liasgaiidded them away at noovic-ncevie-nick-nack,” — 
and similar figures abound in his tales, — are all creations 
which make one laugh inwardly as we read. But he has 
a much liiglier humour still, that inimitahlo power of 
shading oil* ignorance into knowledge and simplicity into 
wisdom, which makes his x>i(iture of Jeanio Deans, for 
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mstancGj so limnoroiis as woll as so Wluai 

Jeaiiic reunites lier father to lit'r husband l^y nnuiiidini^ the 
foniier how it would sonietiiinvs ha|>p(‘u that twii precious 
saints might pu* sundrywise like twa et)ws riving at the 
same hayl)aiul,” she gives us an a<.liiurahli‘- instance of 
Scott's higher huiuour. Or take Jean ie Dnans’s lett(‘r to 
her father coinmunicating to him tlu‘ panloii of his 
daughter and Iier own intervi(‘.w with the Qtmen : ' 

“Dearhst and truly uonourhi) EATunii. d'iiiH comes 
with lay duty to int’onn you, that it has pleased (hul to 
redeem that captivitio of my poor sisi(‘r, in resptu't tlie 
Queen's blessed Majesty, fur whom we a>rt^ t'wv hmind to 
pray, hath, redeemed her soul from tlu^ slayer, granting tlui 
ransom of her, whilk is ano pardon or n^prieve. And I Hp(*ke 
with the Queen face to face, and yet live ; for she is not 
muckle dillcring from other grand h^ddit^H, saving that sht^ 
has a stately presence, and een like a l)lui‘ huntin' Iniwk'a, 
whilk gaed throu’ and throu' me like a Highland dark Atul 
all this good was, alway under the Great Givt‘r, to wlioni all 
are hut instruments, wrought for ns l>y the Duk of Argile, 
wha is ano native true-liearkvl vSeolsmitn, ujid nut pridid’u’, 
like other folk we ken of— “and likewise skeely emnv in l,»estial, 
whereof ho has promised t*) gie me twa Devonshire kyt% of 
which ho is criamoun‘.d, although I do ntill haml by tim real 
hawkit Airsliiro breed— and 1 have pn>miHetl him a cheese; 
and I wad wuss yo, if Gown, ns, the brock it cow, lian a <pmy, 
that she suld suck lu‘r till of milk, as I am givtm to under- 
stand he ha, a none of that breed, and is not scornfu' hut will 
take a thing frao a pair body, that it may lighten their heart 
of the loading of debt that they awe him. Alsr> hia honour 
the Duke will accept ano of our r)unlo|) cheesr^s, aiui it Ball 
bo my faut if a bettor was ever yearned in .Lo\vdt*n/'“-(' llere> 
follow some obsorvatioiiH respecting the breinl of catthg ami 
the produce of the dairy, which it is our inVniitm ti> forward 
to the Board of Agriculture.]—*' hlovtudheless, thi'se are but 
matters of tlie after-harvest, in resiHjct of tlitJ grout gtHnl 
which Providence hath gitliid uh with- —and, in cspcicial, |)t,>or 
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Effie’B life. And oli, mji dear fatlier, since it hatli pleased 
God to be mcroifal to her, let her not want your free pardon, 
whilk will make I s or meet to be ane vessel of grace, and also 
a comfort to your ain graie luiirs. Dear Father, will ye let 
the Laird ken that we have had friends strangely raised up 
to ns, and that tlie talent wliilk he lent me will be thankfully 
repaid. I hae some of it to the fore ; and the rest of it is 
not knotted op in ane purse or napkin, but in ane wee bit 
pa].)er, as is the fa,shion heir, whilk I am assured is glide for 
the siller. And, dear father, through Mr. Butler’s means I 
hae gudo friendship with the Duke, for there had been kind- 
ness between their forbears in the auld troublesome time 
byepast. And Mrs. Glass ha,s been kind like my very 
mother. She has a braw house liere, and lives bien and 
warm, wi’ twa servant lasses, and a man and a callant in the 
sliop. And she is to send you doun a pound of her hie- 
dried, and some other tobaka, and we maun think of some 
propine for her, since her kindness hath been great. And 
the Duk is to send the pardon doun by an express mes- 
senger, in respect that I caima travel sae fast ; and I am to 
come doun wi’ twa of his Honour’s servants — ^that is, John 
Archibald, a decent elderly gentleman, that says he has seen 
you lang syne, when ye were buying beasts in the west frae 
the Laird of Aughtermuggitie — ^but maybe ye winna mind 
him— ony way, he’s a civil man — and Mrs. Dolly Dutton, 
that is to be dairy -maid at Inverara : and they bring me on 
as far as Glasgo’, whilk will make it na,e pinch to win hame, 
wliilk I doBiro of all things. May the Giver of all good 
things keep ye in your outganns and incomings, whereof 
devoutly prayeth your loving dauter, 

“JicAN Deans.” 

This contains an example of Scott’s rather heavy jocu- 
larity as "wcill as giving us a fine illustration of his highest 
and deepest and sunniest humour. Coining where it 
does, the joke inserted about the Board of Agriculture is 
ratluir like the gambol of a rhinoceros trying to imitate 
the curvettings of a thoroughbred hor.sG. 
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Some of tlio. finest tonclu-s of his hnniour are no (loiil)t 
much heightened hy Ins pe.i*fi‘ct taunmand of the genius 
as W( 3 ll ius the diidect of a peasantry, in whom a true 
culture of mind and sonietinu‘S also of h(‘art is found in 
the closest possible contaed. with tlu‘ huiuhlest pursuits 
and the quaintest enthusiasm for tluuu. Ihit i^cott, with 
all his turn for irony— and ]\Ir. Loekliart says thatiweii on 
his deuth-bed he usetl towards his tdiildrim the sannusort 
of good-humoured irony to wdiieh ht^ laid always aeeais- 
tomod them in his life— certainly nevt^r giv(‘s us any 
example of that highest irony which is found so fnupiently 
in ShakOsSpearo, wiiiedi touchi^s t.ln^ paradoxtis (d‘ the 
spiritual life of the children of earth, and which n^acdied 
its highest point in Isaiah. Now ami tlum in his latest 
diaries — the diaries wrilttui in his tleep aniictioii-— 
he comes near the edge of it. Once, for instance, he 
says, “ What a strange seem*, if the surge of convt*rsation 
could suddenly ohh like the title, and show m tlie state of 
people's real minds 1 

^ No eyes the rocks discover 
Whicli lurk btuieatli the deep/ 

Life could not he endured wen^ it st*nn in rtadity." 
But this is not irony, only the sort trf meditation whiedq 
in a mind inclined to thrust d(a‘p into the secrtds of life's 
paradoxes, is apt to lead to irony. Sc.ott, howtwuu', doi^s 
not tlmist deep in this din’ction. lie met th<3 cold steel 
which inllictB the deepest interior wounds, likt^ a sohiic‘.r, 
and never seems to have meditated on t he higlier panuhnxe^H 
of life till reason reeliuL 'fhe irony of Ilamhd. is far frtmi 
Scott. His imagination was esHeniiaily of distinct 
emhodiment. lie never even seemtal so mucdi as to con- 
template that sundering of Hulmtanct^ ami hum, that rending 
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away of outward garments, tliat unclotliing of the soul, in 
order that it might ho more effectually clothed upon, which 
is at the heart of anything that may he called spiritual 
irony. The constant abiding of his mind within the 
well-defined forms of some one or other of the conditions of 
outward life and manners, among the scores of different 
spheres of human habit, was, no doubt, one of the secrets 
of his genius ; but it was also its greatest limitation. 
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MOIULITY AND UliLliJiON. 

The very same causes wliicli liiiiiitHl »Sc;oli’s huDionr aiKi 
irony to ILe coiuiuouer iields uf <^xperit‘iu!e, and pn^vcniied 
him Irani over introducing into his stories eJiaraciers of 
the highest type of moral thoughtruhiess, gavt*. to his own 
morality and religion, wliieh wert*, I think, tnu^ to the 
core so far as they went, a shadt^ of disifncii (auiveii" 
tionality. It is no douht <{uite tnn^, as h(i himself hdls 
us, that ho took more intiu'est in liis mm'tuvnaries and 
moss-troopors, outlaws, gipsies, and beggars, tiian he 
did in the fine ladies and gentlemen undtvr a tdoud 
whom he adopted as hm’fiim^s and heroes. Hut. that was 
the very sign of his conventionuHsm. 'Idamgh inU‘ 
rested idmself more in these irregular persons, he hardly 
ever ventured to paint their iniun* life so as show how 
little there was to choose he.twtum the ains of thoia^ wins 
are at war with society and th(^ sins of tliose wins heml to 
the yoke of sucjicty. lie withmed raiht^r than narrowed 
the chasm betwemi the outlaw and tins reKpeelabli?. cif mm, 
oven while ho did not disguise his own resmaniit*, iniisnwt 
in the former. lie extenuated, no <loiiht, tlie sins <if all 
brave and violent deliers of the law, fia disiingnishetl frotn 
the sins of crafty and cunning abusers of the law. liut 
the leaning ho had to the former was, as he was willing^ to 
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admit, what he regarded as a naughty ” leaning. Ho did 
not attempt for a moment to balance accounts between 
them and society. Ho paid his tribute as a matter of 
course to the established morality, and only put in a word 
or two by way of attempt to diminish the severity of the 
sentence on the bold transgressor. And then, where what 
is called the law of honour ” comes in to traverse the law 
of religion, he had no scruple in setting aside the latter 
in favour of the customs of gentlemen, without any 
attempt to justify that course. Yet it is evident from 
various passages in his writings that he held Christian 
duty inconsistent with duelling, and that he held himself 
a sincere Christian. In spite of this, when he was fifty- 
six, and under no conceivable hurry or perturbation of 
feeling, but only concerned to defend his own conduct 
— ^which was indeed plainly right — as to a political dis- 
closure which he had made in his life of Eapoleon, he 
asked his old friend William Clerk to be his second, if th e 
expected challenge from General Gourgaud should come, 
and declared his firm intention of accepting it. On the 
strength of official evidence he bad exposed some conduct 
of (jreneral Gourgaud^s at St. Helena, which appeared to 
be far from honourable, and he thought it his duty on 
that account to submit to be shot at by General Gourgaud, 
if General Gourgaud had wished it. In writing to William 
Clerk to ask him to bo his second, he says, Like a 
man who finds himself in a scrape, General Gourgaud may 
wish to fight himself out of it, and if the quarrel should 
be thrust on me, why, I will not baulk him, Jackie. He 
shall not dishonour the country through my sides, I can 
assure him.’' In other words, Scott acted just as he had 
made Waverley and others of his heroes act, on a code of 
honour which he kn%w to be false, and he must have felt 
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in this case to 1)0 suinethinp: worsts Ifo hinu« 

at that time uiuler the most striiij.^eut. ohli.^ai ions both 
his creditors and hhs children, to do all in his power 
redeem himself and his estate from debt. Nay^ inorc^, 
held that his life was a trust from his ( !reator, wldch 
had no rip^ht to throw away merely ln*caust‘ a man win 
he had not really inj ured, was indul'd^iK strun^^ wish 
injxiro him; hut ho could so little hrook tlu‘ imputation 
pliysical cowardice, that ht^ was nioral (^owani cuiouj^h 
resolve to meet Chmeral (lour<.(aud, if (lenerai (hmrga 
lusted after a shot at him. Ahu* is thrre any tratu*. p 
served of so much as a moral sc.ruph^ in his own mind 
the subject, and this though therts an^ (dear !ra,ee.s in 1 
other writings as to wliat he thought Christian morali 
required. lUit the Ilonhir chivalry was so strong in {Sc< 
that, on suljccts of this kind at h'ast, his morality u 
the conventional morality of a day rapitily pasai 
away. 

He showed the same convetdional fetding in his aevtu’i 
towards one of his own brothers who Imtl heim guilty 
cowardice. Danitd Scott was ilie. hlutik sheep of t 
family. He got into dilHculties in huaiiH‘.s.s, formed a h 
connoxiou with an artful woman, and was sent to try I 
fortunes in the West Indies, fliere, he was mnpioyed 

some service against a body of refractory nt‘groeH “ wi^ 

not know its exact natune- and apparenlly sltowed t 
white foatlier, Mr. Lockhart says that “ he ndairned 
Scotland a dishonoured man; and though ln‘ fount! nhel 
and compassion from his mother, his hrother would nm 
see him again. Any, wlien, soon afttu’, his heali 
sliattcTod by dissolute indulgence, . , . gave way altogeih 
and ho died, as yet a 3’oung man, the poet refused eiti 
to attend his funeral or to wear mourning for him, liket 
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rest of his llimily.” ^ In deed he always spoke of him as 
Ills “relative,” not as his brother. Here again Scott^s 
severity was due to his brother’s failure as a “ man of 
honour,” i. e. in courage. He was forbearing enough with 
vices of a diHeront kind ; made John Ballantyne’s dissipa- 
tion the object ratlier of his jokes than of his indignation ; 
and not only mourned for him, but really grieved for him 
wlicn he died. It is only fair to say, however, that for 
this conventional scorn of a weakness rather than a sin, 
Scott sorrowed sincerely later in life, and that in sketching 
the physical cowardice of Coimochar in The Fair Maid of 
Perth, ho deliberately made an attempt to atone for this 
hardness towards his brother by showing how frequently 
the foundation of cowardice may be laid in perfectly 
involuntary physical temperament, and pointing out witli 
what noble elements of disposition it may be combined. 
But till reflection on many forms of human character had 
enlarged Scott’s charity, and x>erhaps also the range of his 
speculative ethics, he remained a conventional moralist, 
and one, moreover, the type of whose conventional code 
was borrowed more from that of honour than from that of 
religious principle. There is one curious passage in his 
diary, written very near the end of his life, in which 
Scott even seems to declare that conventional standards of 
conduct are better, or at least safer, than religious standards 
of conduct. Ho says in his diary for the 15th April, 
1828,— “Dined with Sir Robert Inglis, and met Sir 
Thomas Acland, my old and kind friend. I was happy to 
see him. Ho may be considered now as the head of the 
religious party in the House of Commons — a powerful 
body which Wilberforce long commanded. It is a difficult 
situation, for the adaj)tation of religious motives to earthly 
• Lockhart's Lije of ScoUf iii. 198-9. 
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policy is apt — among tlio intinito delusions of the liuinaB 
heart — to he a snare.”' His ledgers to his eldest son, 
the young cavalry oOicer, on his lirst start in lifej are 
imioli admired hy Mr. Loc.khart, lait to lut*, iluy read 
a little hard, a little worldly, and extremely conven- 
tional. Conventionality was ciu’tainly to his mind almost 
a virtue. 

Of enthusiasm i u religion Scott always spe >ke. v<‘i‘y stwea-ely? 
both in his novels and in Ids letters and {)riva{e diary. 
In writing to Lord Montague, h(‘ speaks of siieh tmihusiasm 
as was then prevalent at Oxford, and which makes, h(‘ says, 
‘^religion a motive and a pretext for |»arti{uda,r liutis of 
thinking in politics and in ti'inporalallairs ” |as if it could 
help doing that!] as ‘teaching a Tiew way of going to th(5 
devil for God’s sake,” and this expressly, he(\*uis(i wluui 
the young are infected witli it, it disunites fauali(5s, and 
sets children in opposition to their j)arents,” I gives 
us, however, one reason for his dread of anylhitig iiki^ en- 
thusiasm, which is not conventional ; -that it intiuderes 
with the submissive and tranquil mood whit‘h is th(\ only 
true religious mood. Speaking in his diary (»f a wi»akn(‘SH 
and lluttering at the heart, from whicdi lu^ luel suirtTed,lio 
says, It is an awful sensation, and would liave made an 
enthusiast of me, ha<I I indulge.d my imagination on reli- 
gious subjects. I have been always candid to idacai my 
mind in the most tranquil postuni whicit it can aKHuim% 
during my private exercisers of dewotion.” Ami in this 
avoidance of indulging tier imagination on ndigioua, ot 
even spiritual subjects, Scott goes far beyond Hhakespean!. 
I do not think there is a singhi study in all bis romancoM 


® Lockhart's Lifts of Scott, ix. 2:il. 
« Ibid., viL 265-a s 
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of %vliat may be fairly called a x>i’G-emmeiLtly spiritual 
cliaracter as such, though Jeanie Deans approaches nearest 
to it. The same may ho said of Shakespeare. But 
Shakespeare, though ho has never drawn a pre-eminently 
spiritual character, often enough indulged his imagination 
while meditating on spiritual themea 
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CHAFrKK X!f. 

DISTRACTIONS AND AMUSNMHNTS AT A !5B< »T.SFORD. 

Bktwmkn 181 •! and llu‘. vnd oi' Scutt.’s litarary 

labour was iuterrupbal only ]>y oao, smlous illur'ss, and 
hardly interrupt u I by that,— by a fow journoys,- ono to 
Paris after the battle of Waiculoo, and several it) Lomionj 
— and by the worry of a constant sin*.ain of intrusive visi- 
tors. Of bis journeys be has ltdl some ree.onls; but I 
cannot say tliat I think Scott wouhl eva^r havt\ n‘a(du‘d, as 
a mere observer and recorder, at ail the high ptnnt win(di 
he reached directly his imagination went to work to cn^ate 
a story. That imagination was, indtani, far less suIjwu'* 
viont to his mere percejitions tlian to his constriudave 
powers. FavVi< Ldtrrs to htn Kiinifolk—Wus rec.ords of his 
Paris journey after Watiuloo— for inHiamay, art* not at all 
above the mark of a good special correspombuit. His 
imagination was loss tlie imagination of insight, than 
the imagination of one whost^ mind was a great kaleido- 
scope of Imman life and fortunes. But farmtu’tt intt‘rrupt« 
ing than either illness or travel, was tlu*. litmdiunting of 
which Scott became the ol>j(*ct, diret*.tly aflt*r t!n^ puldica- 
tion of the earlier novels. In gn‘at mt‘aHur<5, n«» dtuibi, on 
account of the mystery as to his authorship, his fame 
became somctliing oppressive. At om time as many as 
sixteen parties of visitors applieil to Abbotsford in a 
single day. Strangers, — (ssptjcially the American travel- 
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lers of that daj, who were much less reticent and more 
irrepressible tlian the American travellers of this, — would 
come to him without introductions, facetiously cry out 
Prodigious ! ” in imitation of Dominie Sampson, what- 
ever they were shown, inquire whether the new house 
was called Tullyvcolan or Tillytudlom, cross-examine, 
with open note-hooks, as to Scott’s ago, and the age of his 
wife, and appear to ho taken quite by surprise when they 
were bowed out without being asked to dino.^ ■ In those 
days of high postage Scott’s bill for letters “ seldom came 
under 150Z. a year,” and '' as to coach parcels, they were a 
perfect ruination.” On one occasion a mighty package 
came by post from the United States, for which Scott had 
to pay five pounds sterling. It contained a MS. play 
called The Cherokee Lovers^ by a young lady of Kew York, 
who begged Scott to read and correct it, write a prologue 
and epilogue, get it put on the stage at Drury Lane, and 
negotiate with Constable or Murray for the copyright. In 
about a fortnight another packet not less formidable 
arrived, charged with a similar postage, which Scott, not 
grown cautious through experience, recklessly opened ; out 
jumped a duplicate copy of The Cherokee Lovers , with a 
second letter from the authoress, stating that as the wea- 
ther had been stormy, and she feared that something 
might have happened to her former MS., she had thought 
it prudent to send him a duplicate.^ Of course, when 
fame reached such a point as this, it became both a worry 
and a serious waste of money, and what was far more 
valuable than money, of time, privacy, and tranquillity of 
mind. And though no man ever bore such worries with 
the equanimity of Scott, no man ever received less plea- 

1 Lockhart’s Life of Scott, v. 387. 

^ Lockhart’s Life of Scott, v. 382. 

K 
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sure from atlnlniion of milcnown and vn]<jjar aiul 

ignorant admirers. Ills real amvistaiuaifs ^V4‘r(^ Ids tnuis 
and liis friends. ‘‘Planting and pruning trees,” lie said, 
“ I could work at from morning to niglit. Tlua-ii is a sort 
of self-eongratnlai.ion, a litOe tie.kling std f llat-fery, iti tln^ 
idea that wldlo you are jdeasing and amusing yourself, 
you are seriously contributing to tins future wtdfan^ of 
the country, and tluit your very acorn mjiy send its future 
ribs of oak to future victories like 'Frafalgar,” ^~for the 
day of iron ships was not ytd*. And again, at a latei 
stage of IdvS ])lanting ; — “You can have, no idt^a of the 
exquisite delight of a planter,-- he is likt^ a paiuim' laying 
on his colours, — at every moment he se(‘shis elfecis coming 
out. There is no art or occupaii<U][ ctunparahle to tins ; it 
is full of past, jm'sent, ami future enj’oyment. 1 hade 
hack to the time wlien there was not a tn‘e hero, only hare 
heath ; I look rouiul and set^ thousamls t»f trees growing up^ 
all of wliicli, I may say almost each of which, hav(i received 
my personal attention. I rcuueml>cr, live years ago, look- 
ing forward with the most delighteti exptadaiion to this 
very hour, and as each year has passetl, the expectation 
has gone on increasing. I <lo tins same now. I aniiei|>aie 
what this plantation and that tme will |>rt*Beidly he, if only 
taken care of, and thcu’c is not a spot of which I tio not 
watch the progress. Unlike huihling, or evert [tainting, m 
indeed any other kind of puratut, this has no end, and 
is never interrupted ; Imt gom mi from tlay to day, and 
from year to year, with a perptdaiully angnnmting iniereBt, 
Farming I hate. What have I to <Io witli fattening 
and killing beasts, or raising corn, only to cut it down, 
and to wmnglo with farmers about pric(!H, and to ha con- 
stantly at the mercy of the mimnm'l Hmre c:an he no 
^ Lockhart/g Aijc of Scotty ijL 
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siicli disappointments or annoyances in planting trees.” ^ 
Scott indeed regarded planting as a mode of so moulding 
the form and colour of the outward world, that nature herself 
became indebted to him for finer outlines, richer masses of 
colour, and deeper shadows, as well as for more fertile and 
sheltered soils. And he was as skilful in producing the 
last result, as ho was in the artistic effects of his plant- 
ing. In the essay on the planting of waste lands, he 
mentions a story, — drawn from his own experience, — of a 
planter, who having scooped out the lowest part of his 
land for enclosures, and planted the wood round them in 
masses enlarged or contracted as the natural lying of the 
ground seemed to dictate,” mot, six years after these 
changes, his former tenant on the ground, and said to him, 

I suppose, Mr. K , you wiJl say I have ruined your 

farm by laying half of it into woodland V “I should have 

expected it, sir,'' answered Mr. R , ^‘if yon had told 

me beforehand what you were going to do ; but I am now 
of a very different opinion; and as I am looking for land 
at present, if you are inclined to take for the remaining 
sixty acres the same rent wliich I formerly gave for a hun- 
dred and twenty, I will give you an offer to that amount. 
I consider the honefit of the enclosing, and the complete 
shelter afforded to the fields, as an advantage which fairly 
counterhalanccs the loss of one-half of the land.” ^ 

And Scott was not only thoughtful in his own 
planting, but induced his neighbours to become so too. 
So great was their regard for him, that many of them 
planted their estates as much with reference to the effect 
which their plantations would have on the view from 
Abbotsford, as with reference to the effect they would 

1 Lockhart’s Life of Scott, vii. 287-8. 

2 Scott’s Miscellcmeous Prose TFor/i;.<t, xxi. 22-3. 
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have on ilie vicnv from tln'ir own j^rounds, Mnny was 
the consultation which ho aiul iiis nci;.,!;!ib{)urSy Scott of 
Gala, for instanen, ami IVIr. Ilmnlorson (jf iMhioii Hall, had 
to^adlior on tlio oUcct whi(‘h would ho prculuood on the 
view from thoir rospiadivo houst^s, of ih<‘ pitint-iiip: on 

upon the lands of (‘ach. The nunprocity of hudin*^^ was 
such tliat the varioiis projuietors acted more likc^ hrotlnu's 
in this matter, than like tiui jiailuus and exclusive creatun^a 
wliich landowners, as such, so oftmi art*. 

Next to his intiU'est in the matta<2cmcnt and gnovtli 
of his owm litth^ OvStat(^ was Hc.ott’a iniertwl, in th(‘- mana^m- 
inent and growth of the*. Duke of Ihicclctudi’s. I'o the 
Duke ho looked up as the head of his clan, with some- 
thing almost more than a ftunlal athudnaent, greatly 
enhanced of course hy the personal friemiship whi<;h 
lie had formed for him in <^ariy life as the !<Iarl of 
Dalkeith. This mixture of feudal and perse mal hiiding 
towards the Duke and Duchess of llutade.iujh contifiue<i 
during their lives, Scott was away tm a yatdiiiug tour 
to the Shetlamls and Orkm^ys in duly and August, 1814 , 
and it wuis during this ahsemet^ that tln^ Duchess of 
Bucclouch died. Scott, wdm wuis in no anxiety ahout 
her, employed himself in writing an ammsing descriptive 
epistle to the Duke in rough vcrs<^, chrtmieding his 
voyage, and containing expressimm of tlu^ pndouudc^st 
revorenco for the goodm^sH and (diarity of tdo^ Duc.hcKs, 
a letter which did not reach its (iestinaiioii till iiftcr the 
Duchess’s death, Scott liimself htmrd (d* Intr thuiih hy 
chance when they landed for a few hours on the. (umt of 
Ireland; lie was tpiite overpowered by the news, and wemt 
to bed only to drop into short nightmare sleeps, and to 
wake with the dim memory of sonu^ lieavy wi*ighi at his 
lieart, Tim Duke himself died live yciirs later, leaving 
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a son only ihirtoen years of ago (the present Duke), ovei 
whose interests, l)oth as regarded liis education and liis 
estates, Scott watcliod as jealously as if they had been 
those of his own son. Many were the anxious letters he 
wrote to Lord Montague as to his young chiefs ” allairs, 
as lie called tliem, and great his pride in watching the 
promise of his youth. ISTothing can be clearer than that 
to Scott the feudal principle was something far beyond a 
name ; that he had at least as much pride in his devotion 
to his chief, as ho had in founding a house which he 
believed would increase the inlluence — both territorial 
and personal" — of the clan of Scotts. The unallected 
reverence which ho felt for the Duke, though mingled 
with warm personal affection, showed that Scotfs feudal 
feeling had something real and substantial in it, which 
did not vanish oven wlien it came into close contact witli 
strong personal feelings. This reverence is curiously 
marked in his letters. lie speaks of “ the distinction of 
rank ” being ignored by both sides, as of something quite 
exceptional, but it was never really ignored by him, for 
though he continued to write to the Duke as an intimate 
friend, it was with a mingling of awe, very different indeed 
from that wliich ho ever adopted to Ellis or Erskine. It 
is necessary to remember this, not only in estimating the 
strength of the feeling which made him so anxious to 
become himself th(3 founder of a house within a house, — 
of a now branch of the clan of Scotts, — ^but in estimating 
the loyalty which Scott always displayed to one of the 
least respectable of English sovereigns, George IV., — a 
matter of which I must now say a few words, not only 
because it led to Scott’s receiving tlie baronetcy, but 
because it forms to my mind the most grotesque of all 
the threads in the lot of this strong and proud man. 
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CllAimUi XIIL 

BCCTT AND U1‘X)IU}K IV, 

TriFi first TeliitioDB of Scott with the ('ourt \vor(‘, oddly 
enough, foriuc.d with the Priinress, not, with the Prinetj ol 
Wales. Ill liSOG Scott dined with tin* PriiKx'ss oI WaloH at 
Blackheath, and spoko of his invitation an a gn*at honour. 
Ho wrote a trilmto to her father, tho Duk*^ of linumwick, 
in the introduction to one of the. canttw of J/nm/ow, and 
receiyed from tluj Ihiucesaasilver vase in ae.knowhulgnuuit 
of this passage in tlie poiun. Studl/a ndatious with ih(‘ 
Prince Pegont scorn to have begun in an oiler to Se.ott of 
the Laureateship in the suinnur of an oiler which 

Scott would have found it very diOutult to acixipt, so 
strongly did Ins pride revolt at tht^ idea of having to 
commem orate in verse, as an oOicial duty, all i-onspicuous 
incidents alVecting the throiuH. But he. wan at the tinu5 
of the oflcr in the thick of his liwt dillieuliieH on account 
of Messrs. John Ballaniyne and do., and it waus only tlie 
Duke of BuccleuclfB guarantea^ of 4000/. a guarauita'. su!)- 
sequently cancelled hy Scott’s paying the sum fi>r which it 
was a security— that enahle.d him at thiH time to decline 
what, after Southey had accepted it, lie eompjinHl in a 
letter to Southey to the herring for wdutdi the poor S<!(ji(!h 
clergyman gave tliankB in a grace wlu^rain he described 
it as even this, the very leiust of Ihxividtinai’s nnwetiesd’ 
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Til Marcli, 1815, Scott being tlion in London, the Prince 
Regent aaked liini to dinner, addressed him uniformly as 
Walter, and struck up a friendship with him wliich seems 
to liavo lasted their lives, and wliich certainly did much 
more honour to George than to Sir Walter Scott. It is 
inipossihle not to think rather bettor of George IT. for 
thus valuing, and doing his best in every way to show his 
value fur, Scott. It is equally impossible not to think 
rather worse of Scott for thus valuing, and in every way 
doing his best to express his value for, this very worthless, 
though by no means incapable king. The consequences 
were soon seen in the indignation with which Scott began 
to speak of the Princess of Wales’s sins. In 1806, in the 
squib he wrote on Lord Melville’s acquittal, when im- 
poaclied for corruption by the Liberal Government, he 
had written thus of the Princess Caroline : — 

“ Oar King, too — our Prinoese, — I daro not say more, sir, — 
May Providonce watoh tliem with mercy and might 1 
While there’s one Scottish hand that can wag a claymore, sir, 
They shall ne’er want a friend to stand up for their right. 
Bo damn’d lie that dare not — 

For my part I’ll spare not 
To hoauty affliefcod a tribute to give ; 

Fill it up steadily, 

Drink it off readily, 

Here’s to the Princess, and long may she live.’' 

But whoever stood iq) ” for the Princess’s right, certainly 
Scott did not do so after his intimacy with the Prince 
Regent began. He mentioned her only with severity, 
and in one letter at least, written to his brother, with 
something much coarser than severity;^ hut the king’s 
similar vices did not at all alienate him from what at 


1 Lockhart’s Life of 8coU, vL 229-30. 
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least had all ilio appearance of a dco]) personal dcwotioii to 
his sovereign. I'he iirst harouei whom (hna'ge IV. made 
on succeeding to tlie throms idler his long !h‘gen(‘,y, was 
Scott, who not only acceptctl the honour grate, fully, hut 
dwelt with oxireme pride on the fact tliat it was ollered to 
him by tho king liimself, and was in no way due to the 
prompting of any minisU*r’s advice, ilt* wunde to Joanna 
Baillio on hearing of the Ih^gmit’s intention— for th<^ offer 
was inado by the Ivegmit at the cmd of 1818, though it 
was not actually conferretl till alba* (Jetu’gt^'s ac^cessiou, 
namely, on the 30th T^Iarch, 1820,— Duke of 
Buccleucli and Scott of Jlardmi, who, as the lioatls of 
my clan and the sourcc^s of my gemtry, art^ good jiulges 
of what I ought to do, have both givtm nu^ their eanu^st 
opinion to accept of iiu honour directly (hunved from tho 
source of honour, and ludtlier ht*ggiHl nor bought, as is 
tho usual fasliion. Several of my iimsesiors bore iln^ title 
in tho sovontoonth century, and, wen% it of conscHpienco, 
1 have no reason to bo ashamed of the dcHamt and res|)oct- 
able persons who conm'-ct me with tliat periml when tiiey 
carried into tho field, likt? Idadoc, 

** The Oresoont afc whose gleam the Cumbrian oR, 

Cursing his {lerilous kmnre, wound Ids h{»rn/* 

SO that, as a gcntloinan, I may staml on m good a footing 
as other new creations.” * Why tho honour was any 
greater for coming from such a king as Deorge, than it 
would have been if it had been suggestetl by Lord Sid- 
mouth, or oven Lord Liverpool,— or half as great as if 
Mr. Canning bad proposed it, it is not easy t.o {•.onceive 
George was a fair judge of literary mmit, but mR one to 
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bo compared for a inomoiit with tliat groat orator and wit ; 
and as to his being tlio fountain of honour, there was so 
much dishonour of wliich the king was certainly the 
fountain too, that I do not thinlc it v/as very easy for two 
fountains both springing from such a person to have flowed 
quite unmingled. George justly prided himself on Sir 
Walter Scott’s having been the first creation of his reign, 
and T think the event showed that the poet was the foun- 
tain of much more honour for the king, than the king was 
for the poet. 

When George came to Edinhurgh in 1822, it was Sir 
Walter who acted virtually as the master of the cere- 
monies, and to whom it was chiefly due that the visit was 
so successful. It was then that George clad his substantial 
person for the first time in the Highland costume — to wit, 
in the Steuart Tartans— and was so much annoyed to find 
himself outvied by a wealthy alderman, Sir William 
Curtis, who had gone and done likewise, and, in his equally 
grand Steuart Tartans, seemed a kind of parody of 
the king. The day on which the king anived, Tuesday, 
14th of August, 1822, was also the day on which Scott’s 
most intimate friend, William Erskine, then Lord Kin- 
nodder, died. Yet Scott went on board the royal yaclit, 
was most graciously received by George, had his health 
drunk by the king in a bottle of Highland whiskey, and 
with a proper sliow of devoted loyalty entreated to be 
allowed to retain the glass out of which his Majesty had 
just drunk his health. The request was graciously acceded 
to, but lot it be pleaded on Scott’s behalf, that on reaching 
home and finding there his friend Crabbe the poet, he sat 
down on the royal gift, and crushed it to atoms. One 
would hope tliat he was rcaUy thinking more oven of 
Crabho, and much more of Erskine, tlian of the royal 
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favour for whicli he had apfifartul, au<! doul>ilo.ss had 
wmlly ])olieve4l luiiLsolf, su gralt'fuL Sir Walter ndaiiied 
his regard for iho king, sue.h as it. was, to tlir last, and oven 
porsuaded himself that (h‘orges death would 1 h^ a groat 
political calauiity for tiio natitm. And really I cannot Iu‘lp 
thinking that Scott bcli(‘.ved mure in tlu^ king, tfiau lu^ did 
in his frieiui Ueorgo C/ainiiiig. Assunaliy, greafJy as ho 
admired Canning, he (•ondemntHl hii!i more a,nd more as 
Canning grew mon^. lihtwal, and sometinu's siseaks of his 
veerings in that <Ur(‘(‘.tion with [>ositivt^ asp«'rity. Ceorge, 
on th{^ other hand, who helievtui more in numlnT one than 
in any other nunihtu*, however largts luM/aim* mueh more 
conservative after lie heeame Ihgmit than he was hefon^, 
and as he grew more comawvaiive Scoti gri'W iiiorci con- 
sorvativo likewise., till he. cann^ to think tin's partieailar 
king almost a pillar of tim Conatitution. I anppcise we 
ought to explain this little hit of hdiali •worship in Hcjott 
much as we sliould the (plaint |)ractieal adhesion in dmdling 
which he gave as an old man, who hail had all his liAi- 
much more to do with the |H*n than tln^ sword that is, as 
an evidence of the tendmnty of an improved, type to namr 
to that of the old wild stoivk on wlucdi it had keen graftial. 
Bat certainly no feudal devotitm of his aneesitirs tii their 
chief was ever less justified hy moral tpndith's ihaii Secitt^s 
loyal devotion to the fountain of htmuur as einhodiiul in 
'‘our fat friend." The whole relation to (hmrge was a 
grotesque tlnxaul in Scott’s lifii ; and I canmvitpuh^ ftugive 
him for the utiindy conventional si‘verity with whiidi lu» 
threw over his first patron, the Queen, for sins whi(.di 
wore certainly not grossru, if thc*y wmu not iiiucdi 
gross, than those of his siaamcl patron, fJm husljand who 
had set her the example which she faithfully, though at a 
distance, followed. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

SCOTT A8 A POLITICIAN. 

Scott usually professed great ignorance of politics, and did 
wliat he could to hold aloof from a world in which his 
feelings were very easily heated, while his knowledge was 
apt to he very imperfect. Eut now and again, and notably 
towards the close of his life, he got himself mixed up in 
politics, and I need hardly say that it was always on the 
Tory, and generally on the red-hot Tory, side. His first 
hasty intervention in politics was the song I have just 
refiirrod to on Lord Melville’s acquittal, during the short 
Whig administration of 1806. In tact Scott’s comparative 
abatinenco from politics was duo, I believe, chiefly to the 
fact that during almost the whole of his literary life, 
Tories and not Whigs were in power. No sooner was any 
reform proposed, any abuse threatened, than Scott’s eager 
Conservative spirit Hashed up. Proposals were made in 
1806 for changes — and, as it was thought, reforms — in the 
Scotch Courts of Law, and Scott immediately saw something 
like national calamity in the prospect. The mild proposals 
in question were discussed at a meeting of the Faculty oi 
Advocates, when Scott made a speech longer tlian he had 
ever before delivered, and animated by a “How and energy 
of eloquence ” for which those who were accustomed to 
hoar his debating speeches wore quite unprepared. He. 
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walked homo hotweoii two of the r(T(»rnitn's, Mr, Jeffrey 
and another, wlu'ii his coinjuiniona be^Mii f.o eoniplinumt 
hini on his eloquence, and to spt'uk playfully of its 
subject. But Scott wiis in no mood for playfulness. 

JSfo, nod’ ho exclaimed, h.is no laui^hiiig maf.bu' ; little 
by little, whabwer your wishes may lu*, you will destroy 
and undermine, until nothin^ of what makes Scotland 
Scotland shall remain I” “ And so sayiuj.;,’^ adds Mr. Lock- 
hart, “ ho turned round to conceal Ids agilaiiou, hut not 
until Mr. Jefrrc'y saw tears gushing' down Ids (di{‘ek,— rest- 
ing his head, until he recovered himself, on ihi% wall of the 
Mound.^’^ It was the same strong fe.eling for oKl Scotch 
institutions which broke out so (piaintly in the midst of Ids 
own worst trouhlea in 1826, on ludialf of the Sttoich hank- 
ing-system, when ho so elo{|uentlj d(deiided, in the letters 
of MalacM Maltujroxother, what wouhl now he called 
Homo-llulo for Scotland, and indeed rtudly (hd\‘atcd the 
attempt of his friemds the 'rories, 'who the innovators 
this time, to encroach on those sacred institutions—the 
Scotch one-pound nott^, and tlu^ private-note circulation of 
the Scotch hanks. But when I apeak of Scott as a llonu^- 
Ruler, I should add that had not Scediand Ihh'u for gene- 
rations governed to a great extemt, and, as he thought 
successfully, hy Home-lvule, lu^ was fur too good a Conser- 
vative to have apoiogmid for it at all. 1103 basis of his 
Conservatism was always thii dangler of mulermining a 
system which had answered so wcdl. In tlm concluding 
passages of the letters to whidi I hav«3 just refe.rred, lu3 
contrasts “ Theory, a scroll in ht*r hand, full of deep and 
mysterious comhinations of figures, the h^ast fail uni in 
any one of which may alter the riiHult entirely,*' with 


* LookKart's Lt/e oj Badtp ii. :I2B. 
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a practical system successful for upwards of a century.” 
His veliemont and unquailing opposition to Eeforin in 
almost tlie very last year of his life, when he had already 
suHbrod more than one stroke of paralysis, was grounded 
on precisely the same argument. At Jedburgh, on the 
21st March, 1831, he appeared in the midst of an angry 
population (who hooted and jeered at him till he turned 
round fiercely upon them with the doliance, regard your 
gabble no more than the geese on the green,”) to urge the 
very same protest. We in this district,” he said, ^‘are 
proiid, and with reason, that the first chain-bridge was the 
work of a Scotchman. It still hangs whore he erected 
it a pretty long time ago. The French heard of our 
invention, and determined to introduce it, but with 
great improvements and embellishments. A friend of 
my own saw the thing tried. It was on the Seine at 
Marly. The French chain-bridge looked lighter and 
airier than the prototype. Every Englishman present 
was disposed to confess that we had been beaten at our 
own trade. But by-and-by the gates were opened, and 
the multitude were to pass over. It began to swing 
rather formidably beneath the pressure of the good com- 
pany ; and by the time the architect, who led the proces- 
sion in great pomp and glory, reached the middle, the 
whole gave way, and he — worthy, patriotic artist — was 
the first that got a ducking. They had forgot the middle 
bolt, — or rather this ingenious person had conceived that 
to bo a clumsy-looking feature, which might safely be 
dispensed with, while he put some invisible gimcrack of 
his own to supply its place.” ^ It is strange that Sir 
Walter did not see that this kind of criticism, so far as it 


* Lockliart’e Life of Scott, x. 47. 
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applicnl at all to such aii (‘xpcriinciit as the Ih'fonu Ihl!^ 
was ev(‘.n more in p<unt as a n‘huk(* io the raslnie.ss of tlio 
Scotch rcforinci* who ilu‘ first suticcssful t*!iaiii4)riilge, 

tliaii to tho rashni‘ss of tin' French n'formtT of n'forui who 
dovised an nnsucca'Hsfnl variation oti it. I1u' audacity of 
the lirst cxpc'.riiiuuit wans nnn-h tln^gnsattu*, tluan^lii the com- 
petence of tlu^ person who math* it was i hf‘. preahu’ also. 
And as a matter of fact, the ptdiiie.al .siimctunt against ihe^ 
suppose?, d iiisecurity of whittli Sir Walh‘.r was protesting, 
witlialltho courage of that daunilt'ss tlurngh < lying naturt>, 
wjis made hy om? wht) understotKl his wt>rk at It^ast as well 
as the Scotedi architect, d'lu? iram|> of tint many multi- 
tudes who have jjasHcd over it has m‘ver yet made it to 
swing dangerously/* and Lord Ivussdl in the fulness of 
his ago was hut yeBh?rday rt'joiciiig in what ho hml uehievtsd, 
and oven in wiiat those have achieViMl who have allercal 
his work in tlie same spirit in which lot tit-sigimd it. 

But though Bir '\Valtc?r pc^rsmuhsl hiinstdf that his 
Conservatism was all fouiuhal in legitimahi iiisirust ol 
reckleas change?, iiu?:ro is evidence, I think, that at times 
at least it was due to ehunents h‘ss nohle. The h'lmt 

croditahle incident in the story of his politit?al life- which 

Mr. Lockhart, with his u.stml cand<uir, did not cunce 4 d— 
was the bitternesB with which he resented a most natural 
and reasonable Paiiiamtintary opposititm to an ap|Ktintr 
mont which ho liad secured for Ids tavouriie l)rc»t!n?r, Torn. 
In 1810 Scott appointed Ids brotlier 1bm, wlio had faili?d 
as a Writer toilie Bigmd, io a place vmiant umhw himsidf 
as Clerk of Session. lie hud not given him tin? h«?Ht place 
vacant, bocauao he thought it his duty to appoint an 
official who liad grown grey in the sorvic?e, but ho gave 
Tom Scott this mai/s plact^, which was wortli about 250 /. 
a year. In the meantime Tmii BcotFi atfidrs did not 
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render it convenient for liim to he come-at-ahla, and he 
absented luinself, while they were being settled, in the 
Mo of Man. Eurtluir, the Coniniission on tlie Scotch 
system of judicature almost imniediatoly reported that his 
olHce was one of supererogation, and ought to ho abolished ; 
but, to soflcvn tlui blow, they proposed to allow him a 
pension of 130/. per annuTir. This proposal was dis- 
ensaed with some natural jealousy in the House of Lords. 
Lord Ijauderdale thought tliat when Tom Scott was 
appointed, it nmst Iiavo been pretty evident that the 
Commission would propose to abolish his ollice, and that 
the appointment tlierefore slioidd not have been made. 

Mr. Thomas Scott,” he said, “ would have 130/. for life 
as an indemiuiy for an ollice tlio duties of which ho never 
had performed, .while those clerks who had laboured for 
twenty years had no adocpiaio renmiioration.” Lord Hol- 
land 8uj)portod this very reasonable and moderate view of 
the case ; but of course the Ministry carried their way, 
and Tom Scott got his unearned pension. Hevortheless, 
Scott was furious with, Lord Ilolland. Writing soon after 
to tlio happy recipient of this little pension, he says, 
“ Lord Holland has been in Edinburgh, and we mot acci- 
dentally at a public paHy. He made up to me, but I 
rememborod his part in your affair, and cut him with as 
little remorse as an old pen.” Mr. Lockhart says, on 
Lord Jellrey^a authority, that the scene was a very painful 
one. Lord Jeffrey himself declared that it was the only 
rudeness of which, he ever saw Scott guilty in the course 
of a life-long familiarity. And it is pleasant to know that 
ho renewed his cordiality with Lord Holland in later years, 
though there is no evidence that ho ever admitted that he 
had been in the wrong. But the incident shows how 
very doubtful Sir Walter ought to have felt as to the purity 
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of his Conservaiisni. It, is ([uih' (’oriain that the 
proposal to aliolish loin vSootths oHua: without (ioin|>0!i- 
satioii was not a nuhloss exporinuiiit {>f a fumlauuuiia,] 
kind. It was a mem athuupt at diminishing the h(*avj 
burdona laid on the p{‘.opIe for the atlvautaga^ of a hmuiII 
portion of the middle class, and yet Se.ott immted it with 
as much dia[>lay of scdlish passion — consitha'ing his 
gcimino nolulity of ImuHliiig •~‘a.s that with which the 
rude working men of Jedburgh afterwards r(‘S(mtod his 
gallant protest against the .Rtdorm Mill, and, lattu' again, 
saluhnl tlio dauntless old man with tht» dastardly cry of 
^‘Ihirk Sir Waltm- tfudged truly, I thiuk Sir Walter's 
conduct in cutting Lord Holland with as litth^ nmiorso 
as an old pen,” for simply thnng his iluty in the House of 
Lords, was (piito as ignoble in him us the bullying and 
insolonco of the democratic party In 18J1, when the dying 
lion made his last dash at what he regardiul as tlu^ fot‘s of 
the Constitution. Doubtless he held that tlie inol>, or, 
as wo more decorously say, the rc^siduum, wevre in some 
senso the enemies of true fr(HMh)m. “ I (ainnot read in 
history,'^ he writes once to Mr. Laid law, of any frt‘e 
State which has l)oen brought to slav<‘ry till ilie rascal 
and uninstructed populacai had hat I tlnur Hlnud hour of 
anarchical government, wiiich naturally lea<ls to the stern 
repose of military despotism.” Hut ho do(‘8 not scauu 
ever to have perceived that ethicatetl nuui idimiify thi*m- 
solves with “ the rascal and tininHtrucic.d popuhua^,” when- 
ever they indulge on belndf of tluA stdtish int4irests 
of their own class, passions smdi as he lunl indulged in 
fighting for his brother's pension. It is not tlie want of 
instruction, it is the rascahlom, i. e. the violent mprii dti 
corps of a sollish class, which ** naturally leads” to violent 
remedies. Such rascaldom exists in all classtti, and not 
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least; ill the class of tlio cxiliiv<ated and refined. Generous 
and iiiagnanimoiis as Scott was, lio was evidently liy no 
uieans free from tlio germs of it. 

One more illustration of Scott's political Conservatism, 
and I may leave his political life, whicli was not indeed his 
strong side, tliougli, as with all sides of Scott's nature, it 
liad an energy and sphit all his own. On the subject of 
Catholic Emancipation he took a peculiar view. As he 
justly said, ho hated bigotry, and would have left the 
Catliolics (piito alone, but for the great claims of their 
creed to interfere with political life. And even so, when 
the penal laws wore once abolished, he would have 
abolished also the representative disabilities, as quite 
useless, as weU as very irritating when the iron system of 
eftective repression had ceased. But he disapproved of the 
abolition of the political parts of the penal laws. He 
thought they would have stamped out Eoman Catholicism 3 
and whether that were just or unjust, he thought it would 
have been a groat national service. “As for Catholic 
Emancipatioii," ho wrote to Southey in 1807, “ I am not, 
God knows, a bigot in religions matters, nor a friend to 
persecution ; but if a particular set of religionists are zpso 
facto connected with foreign politics, and placed under 
the spiritual direction of a class of priests, whose unrivalled 
dexterity and activity arc increased by the rules which 
detach them from the rest of the world — I humbly think 
that we may be excused from entrusting to them those 
places in the State where the influence of such a clergy, 
who act under the direction of a passive tool of our worst 
foe, is likely to bo attended with the most fatal conse- 
quences. If a gentleman chooses to walk about with a 
couple of pounds of gunpowder in his pocket, if I give 
him the shelter of my roof, I may at least be permitted 

L 
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to exclude liini from tlu*. so:ii next t<> t]i(3 linx’’ ' Ami in 
relation to ilie year 1825, when 8eoU visit(‘(l ire.laud, Mr. 
Lockhart %vrites, “He on all occasimis (‘.xpn'sseil manfully 
his heliof that the host thinjjj i'or Ireland would have bec^n 
novor to relax the strictly ena<‘tMi(^nta of t he pemal 
laws, however harsh these mii^ht ap|)ear. Had iliey been 
kept in vigour for another half ttentury, it was his e.ouvic- 
tion that Popery wanild hav(3 been all but (vxtinguivsln^d in 
Ireland. Put ho thought that after admiidng Pomanista 
to the elective franchise, it was a vain notion that they 
could be permanently or advantageously (U4,e.rred from 
using that franchise ixi favour of of their own per- 

suasion.” 

In his diary in 1829 he puts the .saim^ vit‘W still more 
strongly I cannot ge.t myself to fe<*i at all anxious 
about the Catholic qut‘ation. I catmot tlui ust3 of 
fighting about the plattm', when yo\i have let tlieiu snatcii 
the moat off it. 1 hold Po|>(3ry to 1x3 auch a mean and 
degrading superstition, that 1 am not sure I could have*, 
found myself liberal enough for voting the re|H‘al of the 
penal laws as they existed befort^ 1780, 'flay must and 
would, in course of time, ba\m smoihenHl Popery; and I 
confess that I shouhl have k(h*u ih(3 old larij of liabyhufs 
moxith stopped with pleasure. Put now that, you hav(3 
taken the plaster olf her moutii, and givtai her free respi. 
ration, I cannot see the sensi^ of keeping up tlie irritation 
about the claim to sit in Parlianumi. llnoppos<*d, the 
Catholic su|)erBtition may sink intn duet, wiili all its 
absurd ritual and solemnities. 81 ill it is an awful risk. 
The world is in fact as silly as cw’er, and a good compe- 
tence of nonaense will always liml helievitrs,” ® That is 

' linckliart’s Life nf Sccitt, iii. H I. 

> Ibid., ii. 305. 
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tlie view of. a strong and ratlicr iiii scrupulous! politician 
—a inoHS-trooper in politics — wliicli Scott certainly 
w{!,s. lie was tl linking evidently very little of justice, 
alnioat entirely of the most eUcctivo moans of keeping 
tlie Kingdom, tlic Kingdom which he loved. Had ho 
understood— what none of the politicians of that day 
understood — the strength of the Clxurch of Eome as the 
only consistent exponent of the principle of Authority 
in religion, I helicvo his opposition to Catholic eman- 
cipation would have keen as hitter as liis opposition 
to Parliamentary reform. Put he took for granted that 
while only silly persons believed in Pome, and only 
infidels” rejected an authoritative creed altogether, it 
was quite easy by the exercise of common sense, to find 
the true compromise between reason and religious humility. 
Had Scott lived through the religious controversies of our 
own days, it seems not unlikely that with his vivid imagi- 
nation, his warm Conservatism, and his rather inadequate 
critical powers, he might himself have become a Koman 
Catholic. 
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CHAITKIJ XV. 

SCOTT IN AUViOt.sn’V. 

With tho year 182.5 e.juno a liiiaiieial eri.sis, and iUnt‘ 
stable began to treniltle for liis solveney. From tiui dabi 
of ins baronetcy Sir Walter bad laimched out into a con- 
sidorablo increase of expendituni. He got jJans on a 
ratber largo scale in 1821 for the inen^ase <?{' Abbotsford, 
wbicb were all carried out. Tt> meet ids expiUiaeH in tins 
and otbor ways lio r«?ceived Coiistabb^ s bills for four 
unnamed works of llction,*’ of which he had not written 
a lino, but which came to exist in tiim^, and were called 
Pecerll of the Peak^ Qundm Dunrdhl^ tit. lionmitH Welf 
and EiHlgnunild. Again, in tho very year bt*forc? the tuush, 
1825, he married his (ildest son, the htur to the titlt^, ti) 
a young lady who was lierstilf an iunress, Miss tlolnam 
of Lochoro, when Ahhotslerd aiid its eaiate.s wiu’i' 
settled, with the roservo of 10, ()()()/., which Hir Walter 
took power to charge on the projHU'ty fur purpoHC's of 
busineas. Immediately afierwartls he purehased a cap* 
taincy in tho King’s Hussars for his son, which cawt liiiu 
3500^. Kor wore the obligations he iiumrred on his own 
account, or that of hia family, the only ones by wliieb be 
was burdened, lie was always incurring expenses, uft.en 
heavy expenses, for other pec>j)lo, Ttius, wiian Mr. Tm*ry, 
the actor, became joint lessee and manager of the Adel|>hi 
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Tlieaire, LotkIoii, Scott Locarno Ids surety for 1250/., while 
Ja,ru(is liallaniyiie hecaiu(3 his surety for 5001 more, and 
both tlics(^ sums had to bo paid by Sir Walter after 
'Ftirry's iaihiro in 1828. Such obligations as these, how- 
ever, wouhl have boon nothing when compared with Sir 
Walter^H means, had all his bills on Constable been duly 
honoui'od, and had not the printing firm of Eallantyne 
and Co. been so dooply involved with Constable's house 
that it necessarily bccaino insolvent when he stopped. 
Taken altogether, I believe that Sir Walter earned during 
his own lifetime at least 140,000Z. by his literary work 
alono, probably more; while even on Ids land and building 
combined ho did not apparently spend more than half 
that sum. TIkbu he had a certain income, about 1000/. a 
year, from Ids own and Lady Scott’s private property, as 
well as 1300/. a year as Clerk of Session, and 300/. more 
as Sborilf of Selkirk. Thus even his loss of the price 
of several novels by Constable’s failure would not 
seriously liave compromised Scott’s position, but for his 
share in the printing-house which foil with Constable, 
and the obligations of which amounted to 117,000/. 

As S(iott had always forestalled his income, — spend- 
ing th(^ purchaBO-monoy of his poemvS and novels before 
tboy wore written, — ^such a failure as this, at the ago 
of iifty-llve, wlion all tlio freshness of Ills youth was 
gone out of Idni, when he saw his son’s prospects blighted 
as W(]l as liis own, and know perfectly that James 
Ikillantyne, unassisted by him, could never hope to pay 
any fraction of the debt worth mentioning, would have 
been paralysing, had ho not l)GGn a man of iron nerve, 
and of a pride and courage hardly ever equalled. Domes- 
tic calamity, too, was not far off. For two years he had 
l)een watching ih<i failnro of his wife’s health with in- 
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creasing anxieiy, as cakiniii<‘s sflloni come single, 
lior illness took a most serious ttu-iu at ilio very tinu^ when 
the blow rdl, and she died within four mtmtlis of the 
failure. Hay, 8eott was himst^If unwell at the cuhtitui! 
momoiit, and was taking sedativ<js whhdt disc.ompoacHi his 
brain. Twelve days befortj the linal lailure, —which was 
announced to Idiu on ila^ 1 7th January, die enters 

in Ilia diary, Alutdi aiarnnal. I had walk<‘d till twidve 
with Sktuie and Itussell, and then sat down U\ my work. 
To iny horror and surjuise I ct)uld neither write nor s|ndl, 
but put down one word for another, and wrote nonserise, 
I was much overpowered at the sanu^ time and could not 
conceive the ix^jison. I hdl juslecp, how<wiu*, in my cliair, 
mui slept for two lunirs. On iny waking my head was 
clearer, and I lu'gau to nu^olleat. that last night I had 
taken the anodyne left for the purpose by Clarkson, and 
being disturbed in tht5 course of the night, I had not 
slept it In fa(;t the hycJScyanuiH had, ctmibiried 

with bis anxieties, given him a slight ntiaede of \vhat 
is now called aphfmdy that Iwaiii disease the mo.st 
striking symptom of which is that one word is tuis- 
taken Ibr another. Ami this was He.oit's prt^pamiion 
for his failure, and the ]>oId resolve wddeh ft>llowe<l 
it, to work for his cratlitors as he Imd worktu! for 
himself, and to pay olf, if possibh, the whole 1 17JK)0/. 
by bis own literary exertions. 

There is nothing in iis way in ilm whole of I’kiglish 
biograpliy more impressive than the sioit^al extracts from 
Scotfs diary whicdi nott'^ the tiescent of this blow. Ile.ro 
is the anticipation, of th(^ previous iiay : Edinburg!,i, 
January Idth.— (.lame tlinmgh cold, romls to as c<dd news. 
Hurst and Itolunson have suffered a lull to (aime l»ack ii|>on 
Constable, winch, I suppose, inftjrs the ruin ofboili houst^#. 
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Wd shall soon s('.o. DiiKul witli the Skcnes/’ And here 
is tho record iteolf: ^Maimary 17th. — James Ballantyne 
this inoming, good honest fellow^ with a visage as black 
as tlici crook, IIo hopes no salvation ; has, indeed, taken 
measures to stop. It is hard, after having fought such a 
battle. I have apologized lor not attending the Eoyal 
Society Club, who have a gaucleamu8 on this day, and 
seemed to count much on my being the prseses. My old 
actpiaintance Miss Elizabeth Clerk, sister of Willie, died 
suddenly. I cannot choose but wish it had been Sir 
W. S., and yet the feeling is unmanly. I have Anne, 
my wife, and Charles to look after. I felt rather sneak- 
ing as I came home from the Parliament-house — felt as if 
I were liable monstrari digito in no very pleasant way. 
But this must be borne am cceteris ; and, thank God, 
however uncomfortable, I do not feel despondent.’^ ^ On 
the following day, the 18th January, the day after the 
blow, he records a bad night, a wish that the next two 
(lays w(3To over, hut that ^Hhe worst is over,” and on 
the same day ho sot about making notes for the magnum 
opus, as he called it — the complete edition of all the 
novels, with a new introduction and notes. On the 19th 
January, two days after the failure, he calmly resumed the 
composition of WoodstocJc — the novel on which he was 
then engaged — and completed, he says, about twenty 
printed pages of it f to which he adds that he had “a 
painful scene after dinner and another after supper, 
endeavouring to convince these poor creatures ” [his wife 
and diuightor] that they must not look for miracles, but 
consider the misfortune as certain, and only to be lessened 
by patience and labour.” On the 21st January, after a 


1 Lockhart’s Life of Scotty viii. 197. 
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number of business detiuL'!, be tjuui.t's from Jol>, Kakinl 
wo entered the world lUid nakoil we loav*^. it ; bb^sstn! ho 
the name of the Lord.” On the ‘Jlhid he, “ I feel 

neitlier dishonoured nor bndceu tlowii I>y tlui had, now 
truly bad, newB I havt‘. reetuved. I havt^ walked my last 
in the domains I have planted — sat the last tiim^ in the 
halls I have built. Lut death would liave. tak<m them 
from mo, if misfurtum‘- had spared IIujul My '|)oor peo|)l(‘, 
whom I loved so well ! There is just anoihrr dic^ to turn 
up against mo in this ruu of ilMuek, i. if I shouhl break 
my magie wand in the fall from this tdt'phant, and lose 
my po])ularity with, :my fortum^ Then iroods/oc/r and 
Ikmei/^^ [his life of JShijudeimJ may hufh go to the 
paper-maker, and I may take, to sinokiug cigars uiul 
drinking grog, or turn devoba^ and inloxie,aU^. the liraiu 
another wayd’ * He adds that whmi ht^ stds to ■work 
doggedly, lie is exaeily the same man !n‘ eaau* was, “ luuther 
low-spirited nor diMrait/* nay, that adversity is to him 
“a b)nic and hracor.” 

The hoaviost blow was, I think, ihe^ blow to his |>rithx 
Very early bo begins to note paitrfully ihti difhu'ent way in 
which different frii^nds gree.t him, to riunark that some 
smile as if to say, think nothing ulHUit it, my lad, it is 
quite out of our tlurnghls that others adtipi an aflVeied 
gravity, ^‘such as om^ H(*es and despistvs at a funeral,” and 
the hest-bred ** just shook hands and went on.” He wriit^s 
to Mr. M'orritt with a ])roud imlifference, dearly to some* 
extent simulated My womemkimi will lie the greater 
sulfertus, yet even iln^y look cJuawily forward ; and, for 
myself, the blowing off of rny hat on a stormy day Inw 
given me mor(3 iimnisinesH.” ^ To Isidy I>avy he writfs 

* Lf>ekhart’« LiYe of Rmtt, vill 2o:|.-k 

^ Ibid,, viii. 2115, 
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irnly (moiigli I bog my luimbloat compliments to Sii 
Ilumpliroy, anti toll him, 111 Luck, tliat direful chemist, 
luivor put into his crucible a more indissoluble piece of 
stuir than your airoctionato cousin and sincere well- 
wisher, Walter Scott.” ^ When his Letters of Malachi 
Makujrowiher came out ho writes: — I am glad of this 
bruilzio, as far as I am concerned ; people will not dare 
talk of mo as an object of pity — no more ^ poor-manning.' 
Wlio asks how many pimds Scots the old champion had 
in his pocket when 

^ IIo sot a baglo to his mouth, 

And blow so loud and shrill, 

Tlio troos in groonwood shook thoroat, 

Sao loud rang every hill.* 

'Ehis sounds conceited enough, yet is not far from truth.” 
Ilia dread of pity is just the same when his wife dies : — 
Will it bo bettor,” he writes, when loft to my own 
feelings, I see tlio whole, world pipe and dance around 
me ? I think it will. Their sympathy intrudes on my 
present afllictioii,” Again, on returning for the first time 
from Edinburgh to Abbotsford after Lady Scott's funeral: — 
I again took possession of the family bedroom and my 
widowed couch. This was a sore trial, hut it was neces- 
sary not to blink such a resolution. Indeed I do not like 
to have it thought that there is any way in which I can 
bo beaten.” And again: — have a secret pride — I 
finicy it will 1)0 so most truly termed — which impels mo to 
mix witli ray distresses strange snatches of mirth, ^ which 
have no mirth in tliein.’ 


* Looldiart’s Life of Scott, viii. 23R. 

2 viii. 277. 3 viii., :U7, 371, 381. 
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But though prido. was part ot' Hf-rtuigilp pride 

aloiio lujver eiiahliHl any man to sirugglo so vigorously and 
80 iiTironiititiiigly as lie dul to mv.vl the obligations lu* had 
mciirred. When he was in Indauti in tht* pre.vioiis year, 
a poor woman who had otieri'd ti> sell him goose.lKvrrieH, 
but whoso oirer had not been lU’oephni, remarktub on 
seeing his daughter givwi some pence to a beggar, iliat iliey 
might as wcdl give lier an aims too, as she was an old 
strugglerd' Sir Walhu’ was siruek with tlm c‘X|>ressic)n, 
and said that it deserved to liecoim^. classical, as a name 
for timso who take arms against a st*a of trouldt'S, in- 
afcead of yielding to tins waves. It was (‘.ertaiidy a nami' 
the full iiKMining of whhdi In?, himself tleserved. His 
house in Edinburgh was sold, nnd he hatl to go iuUi 
a certain Mrs. Brown’s lodgings, when lus was <1 in- 
charging his (luti(‘B as Ulerk of Ht^ssiou. Bis wife was 
dead. His estate wuis eonveyi^d to trustei‘.s for tht\ biundit 
of his creditors till such time as \w should pay of! 
Ballanty.no and Co’e. debt, which of coiu'se in his lifetime 
lie never did. Yot between January, 182ih and »fanuary, 
1828, be earned for bis c,n‘ditorH V(‘ry nearly 40,01)0/. 
Woadduck sold for 8228/., matchless sale,” as Sir 
Walter remarked, for h^ss than thnn* inonihs’ work.” 
The hrst two editions of 77/c /.(/h n/ Btmti'- 

on which Mr. liOckhart says that Hcott had spent 
the unrein itting labour of about two years -labour in- 
volving a far greakir strain on eyes and brain than his 
imaginative work ever caused hirn--sohl for 18 , 000 /. 
Had Sir Walter’s health lasted, he woulti have risleeined 
his obligations on behalf of Balluiiiyne aiul Go, within 
eight or nine years at most from tlie time of his failure. 
But what is more remarkable still, is tbut after Ids lu^altli 
failed he straggled on with little mort,' tlian half a brain, 
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but a wliobi will, to work while it was yet day, tbougli 
the ovoiiing was dro[)ping fast. Count Robert of Paris 
aiul Castle Dangerom wore really tlio compositions of a 
paraly tic patient. 

It was in September, 1830, that the first of those 
tales was begun. As early as the 15th February of that 
year ho had had his first trao paralytic seizure. He had 
been discharging his duties as clerk of session as usual, 
and received in the afternoon a visit from a lady friend of 
his, Miss Young, who was sxibinitting to him some manu- 
script memoirs of her father, when the stroke came. It 
was but slight. lie struggled against it with his usual 
iron power of will, and actually managed to stagger out of 
the room where the lady was sitting with him, into the 
drawing-room where his daugliter was, but there ho fell 
his full length, on the floor. He was cupped, and fully 
rocovtued his speech during the course of the day, but 
M r. Ijockhart tliinks that never, after this attack, did his 
style recover its full lucidity and terseness. A cloudiness 
in words and a cloudiness of arrangement began to be 
visible. In tlie course of the year he retired from his 
duties of clerk of session, and his publishers hoped that, 
by engaging him on the new and complete edition of his 
works, they might detach him from the attempt at imagi- 
native creation for which he was now so much less fit. 
Ihit Sir Walter's will survived his judgment. When, 
in the previous year, Eallantyne had been disabled from 
attending to business by his wife's illness (which ended in 
her d(«ith), Scott liad written in his diary, '^It is his 
(Ballantyne's) nature to indulge apprehensions of the 
worst which incapacitate him for labour. I cannot help 
regarding tins amiable weakness of tlu.\ mind with some- 
thing too nearly allied to contempt," and assuredly lie 
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Wim •.'uilf j nf jn\ sufli %vt*;iknt‘.sH Nui only <rul 

lio row miivh h;ir<ior a‘.'aiiust. tho atrcani of foriiuii^ thiiii ho 
iia<i over ri^wn! with it, hut, wiiat rot|uiroti .still inort; 
resolution, lu^ tonight on aonitist the gnevino (uuiviiAiiou 
that hiH iinaginat ion \ve>ul»l nut kiiulli*, m it uHi'd to do, 
to ita (tiii heat. 

WIkui dietatod to !*aidlaw,— for ni tins iimt'. Iha tandil 
luirtlly \n’ii<A. IdniKolf for rlununatLsni in the luiTid, - die 
wouhl frt'qmuiily pause and look round him, liki’i a man 
“ mo(‘ketl with Bhudowad^ Then he Iwatirretl himself with 
a gnnit f*irort, nillitHl Iuh foixje, and the Htyhs again flowed 
clt^ar and hrighi, but not for long. Thu clouds would 
gailmr again, and the mental blank remir. Tliis soon 
became visible to liis publishers, who wroii*. dise^ouragingly 
of tim new novel— to ScoWs own great disiress and irrita- 
tion. The oddest foaturo in tln^ matter was that his 
letters to thorn wenj full of the oM terseiH*SH, and forct^, 
and caustic turns. On business ho was as edear and komi 
as in Ilia best days. It was oidy at Ids higlu'st task, i-ln^ 
task of creative work, that Ids cunning IxAgan to fail him. 
Here, for instance, artb a feav Honimu'.es writ.imi to Cadell, 
his publisher, touching ibis very point i\m discouragt?- 
mont which James Jlallantyne bail hemi pouring on the 
new novel. l:>allantym‘, ho says, finds fault with the 
subject, wlmn what ho really should have found fault with 
was the failing power of the author: “James is, with 
many other kindly critics, perhaps in the pnHlicaiiK3ni of 
an honest drunkard, when (‘rop-si(tk iln^ next morning, 
who (loos not ascribe tlui malaily to tim wine he has 
drank, but to having tasted some partieailar disli at dinner 

whicli disagreed witli Ids stomach I have lost, it 

is plain, the power of interc^sting the coimtry, am! ouglit, 
in Justice to all parties, to retire while. I' liave Home creilii. 
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Bui tliis is ail iinportaiit .stop, and I will not be obstinato 

about it if it bo iiocossary If rankly, I caimot think 

of lliiigiiig aside tlio half- fin isbod volume, as if it were a 

corked liottlo of wine I may, perhaps, take a trip 

1.0 the (Joutinent for a year or two, if I find Othello's 
occupation gone, or rather Othello's rej[mtation,^^'^ And 
again, in a vt^ry able hitter written on the 12th of I)o- 
ccnilier, 1830, to Cadcll, he talces a view of the situation 
witli as nmch calmness and imjiertiirhahility as if he were 
an outside spectator. There were many circumstances in 
the matter which you and J. B. (James Ballantyne) could 
not be aware of, and which, if yon were aware of, might 
have iniliioncod your judgment, which had, and yet have, 
a most poworlhl effect upon mine. The deaths of both 
my father and mother have been preceded by a paralytic 
si lock. My lather survived it for nearly two years — a 
melancholy respite, and not to be desired. I was 
alarmed with Miss Young’s morning visit, when, as you 
know, I lost my speech. The medical people said it 
was from the stomacli, which might be, but while 
there is a doulit upon a point so alarming, yon will not 
wonder that the subject, or to use Hare’s lingo, the shot, 
sliould be a little anxious.” Ho relates how he had 
followed all the strict medical regime prescribed to him 
with scrupulous regularity, and then begun his work 
again with as much aitention as he could. And having 
taken pains with my story, I find it is not relished, 
nor indeed tolerated, by those who have no interest in 
condemning it, but a strong interest in putting even a 
face ” (1 force) '^upon their consciences. Was not this, 
in the circumstances, a damper to an invalid already 


' Lookharfc^s Life cf Scott x. 11* 12. 
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afraid that the Bharp ed^i^e luii^hi lu» taken off his in- 
tollect, though he was not hiin.self senBihle, of that?” In 
fact, no more inaRlerly discusBion of tlu% <|uesf ion wh(‘,th(^r 
his mind %vere failing or n(»t, and what he ought to do in 
the interval of doubt, can })e conanva'd, than thcHo hitters 
give us. At this time the debt of Ualkinijnti and (h). had 
been rexlnced by re|)eattHl diviiliUulH- all tin* fruits of 
Scott's literary work— inoiHi than oiie half. On ihti 17th 
of December, 1<S30, the. liabiliiitss stood at 54,000/., 
having heoii redncfid 03,000/, within five years. And Sir 
Walter, encouraged hy this great result of his labour, 
rosmnetl the su.s|Kinded novid. 

But with the heginning of 1831 cianie new alarms. On 
Jarmary 5th Sir Waitin' I'nttu's in his <!iary,— “ V(U’y 
indifferent, with num^ awkward fetdings tlian 1 <ian well 
boar up against. My voice sunk and my lH‘ati strangiily 
confused.” Still be siruggltHl (m. On fin*. 3i.st fJanuary 
he wont alone to Edinburgh to sign his %vill, and staytitl 
at his bookseller's ((kidcdl's) house in A tie 4 (Iri'scicmt. 
A groat snow-storm b< 4. in whiidi ki'pt him iti Eilin- 
burgh and in Mr. (kuhill's house till tlm 9th February. 
One day while the snow was still falling hi*avilj, Eal- 
lantyne retninded him that a nujtto w.as wanting for 
ono of the (diapterB of (Jouni Ihfhvrt of PtirlH. Hii 
went to tbo window, looked out for a moiiumi, ami tluui 
wrote,-- 

‘*Tim at/mn inenmses; ’tis no siirtny ahowt»r, 

Foster’d in the moist bn^aiit td Mands or April, 

Or Btioh as pareh^d glimmer eemlH his lips ■wiiti. 

Iloaren’s windows are fitmg wide; tlie imnoHi dei^pi 
(Jail, in hoarse greeting, one upon finof.le^r; 

On comes the IUxmI, in all its ftnuning htnTors, 

And where’s the dike Hliall uiap it f 

Tfw Ddtttje: m 
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Clearly tins failing imagination of Sir Walter’s was still 
a great deal more vivid tlian that of most men, with 
brains as sound as it over pleased Providence to make 
thoiu. i>ut Ids troubles were not yet oven numbered. 
The storm increased/’ and it was, as ho said, “no sunny 
shower.” llis lame log became so painful that ho had to 
got a mechanical apparatus to relievo him of some of the 
burden of supporting it. Then, on the 21st March, he 
was hissed at Jedburgh, as I have before said, for his 
vehement opposition to Eeform. In April he had another 
stroke of paralysis which he now himself recognised as 
one. Still he struggled on at his novel. Under the date 
of May 6, 7, 8, he makes this entry in his diary : — “ Here 
is a precious job. I have a formal remonstrance from those 
critical people, Ballantyne and Cadell, against the last 
volume of Oo'imt Robert, which is within a sheet of being 
finished. I suspect their opinion will be found to coincide 
with tliat of the public; at least it is not* very different 
from my own. The blow is a stunning one, I suppose, 
for I scarcely fo(3l it. It is singular, but it comes with 
as little sxirprise as if I had a remedy ready ; yet God 
knows I am at sea in the dark, and the vessel leaky, I 
think, into the bargain. I cannot conceive that I have 
ii(jd a knot with my tongue which my teeth cannot untie. 
We shall see. I liavo suffered terribly, that is the truth, 
rather in body than mind, and I often wish I could lie 
down and sleep without waking. But I will fight it out 
if T can.” ^ Tlic medical men with one accord tried to 
make him give up Ids novel-writing. But he smiled and 
|mt thorn ])y. He took up Count Robert of Paris again, 
an<i tried to recast it. On the 18th May ho insisted on 


^ Lockhart’s Life of Scoi% x. (>5-6. 
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attoluling ilic clc’ction for ]l(o\lHtrgliHliiro, to l)o Ih'IiI at 
Jodlmrgh, ami in spile of the tnunannerlv ree<*|)(i{»n In? 
had met with in iMareJi, nn tlissuasiou wuuiil k(H‘p iiim at 
home. He was saluted in the iiovu with groans and 
blaapluMuies, and Sir Waitea* hat! Ui <*.sea[u‘ from Jetllmrgh 
by a ])ack way to avoid persoiud vutlejua*. erii‘3 

of ^‘Ihirk Sir Waller/^ wiiii whiidi he, was .^;aluttHl on iliia 
occasiunj hainiied him Ihnmghout his illness and on his 
dying bed. At the Selkirk eleeium it was Sir Whdter’a 
duty as Sln'riff to ]>residey ami his family Ihend'uri' made 
no attempt to dissuade him from his atieiuiama*. There 
he was bo wadi known and loved, that in spite, td’ his Tory 
views, ho was not iiisuiied, and tln^. only man who made 
any attempt to hustle tlu* Tory eitHdors, was sc;ia.Hi hy Sir 
Walter with his own Imnd, as lie got t»ni of his earriagt^, 
and committed to prison withuiit resisiama* till the idee fcion 
day was over. 

A soton which had Immui ordereti for his lu'ad, gave him 
some relief, and of course iln^ lirst rc?sult was that ho 
tiirnod immediakdy to las novehwriting again, ami began 
Cadla Danger am in duly, llms last July hut one 

which lie waa to atm at all. He tw'on made a liitlo 
journey in company with Mr. Ltiekhart, in ordt^r to mio 
tho acone of the Htory lu-s wished to tell, am! tin his return 
sot to work with ail his old vigour to fmish his iah^, 
and put tho conclialing touches to (Jmni Ri^hai of Par in. 
But his temper •was no longer what it had Imm. He 
quarrelled witii Ballaniyne, partly for his di‘|in;ciatory 
criticism of Comit Roheri of Paris Partly for Ids gianving 
tendency to a mystic and siraihlacini sort of lUssmit and 
his increasing Liheralkm. Bvem Sir. I*aidlaw and Hcid-t^a 
children had much to hear, iiut he struggl^'d on evcui to 
the end, and did not consent to try the experiment of % 
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voyii^^G and visit to Italy till his imni(3diato work was done. 
Well inight Lord (Jhiof Ikiron Shepliord apply to Scott 
(jituH'o^s description of sonic contcniporary of his own, who 
^^hadl)orno adversity wis(‘ly, who had not been broken by 
fortune, and who, amidst the buHcts of fate, had main- 
tained his dignity.’^ There was in Sir Walter, I think, 
at h'.ast as luiich of the Stoic as (ho Christian. But 
Stoic or Christian, ho was a hero of the old, indomitable 
iy[)e. Even the last fragments of bis iinaginative power 
wore all turned to aeconnt by that uncoiupuerable will, 
amidst the discouragement of friends, and tlie still more 
disheartening doubts of his own mind. lake the head 
land stemming a rough sea, he was gradually worn away, 
but never cruahod. 
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CnAVTKU XXL 

Ttn-; I. AST Yl'IAE. 

In 11)0 mouth of IH.'U, tlu* <list‘ii«o of 

hraiu whii'h lunl lono |u*t n in must hav(‘ mado 

a (•onsiderahh* sii'p iu udvaiu'c*. luu* ilu* first iiim* tho 
illnaion hoiuihhI to ]u»skc*ss Hir Wnltur that- ho. !uul paid 
otr all tlu‘. debt for whioh h<* was Hahlo, aiul iliat h(^ was 
ouco uuir(‘. froi^ to as his gtuuTosity prtuaptod. HooU 
B(*jd Mr. Lockhart f>0i, to savt* his Ei^**cid<ddldrtui mmm 
Bh^dii incouvcniciuu\ and tohi auuthrr of his com> 
Bpoiidouis ilmt he had “put his dctiiyod foritum into aa 
good a coiuliti<ui an ho cuuld desire.’'* It was well, there.- 
fore, that he had at lust (HUiseiited to try the, tdleet of 

trav(d ou Ids liealth,- uoi that eouhl !u»pc* to arrest 

hy it such a di.seuso as his, hut that it diverted 1dm fnuit 
the most paitvful of all cdlorts, that of trying iimnv tlu^ 
Bjudl wldudi had at last fiiiteil hiuu and perceiving in the 
disappoinied eyes of Ids (d<i adudrers that the. magic, of 
his imagination was a thing <rf thti past. Ilie Iasi tlay 
of md cuijoynumt at Ahh(.dsford — for when Hir Waltm* 
rotiirned to it to ilit*, it wiw hut to cateJi oiie.e luon^ tln^ 
outlines of its whIIh, ilie. rusthi of its woodsj ami tin; 
ghmin of its waters, ilirough siurseH alreaily ilarkmual to 
all h‘HH fandliar and h'Hs faBcinaiing AdidtuiH— was the 
22nd September, 1831. On the 21 hL Woniaworth ha<l 
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(Mime to hiil liiHoId frioiid luliou, aiul on the 22 ti( 1— the last 
day at home- -tlu^y a^xint tlio iiioniing together in a visit 
to -Newark, it waa a day to deepen alike in Scott and 
ill Wordaworth whatever ol syinpatliy either of them had 
with the V(n*y didennit genius of the other, and that it 
had this result in Wordsworth’s case, wo know from the 
very hoautiful |)oeni, — “ Yarrow Eevisitod/’-— and the son- 
net whitjli the occasion also produced. And even Scott, 
who was so little of a Wordsworthian, who enjoyed 
Johnson’s stately hut formal verso, and Crabbo’s vivid 
Dutcli painting, more tlian ho enjoyed tlie poetry of the 
transcimdcntal school, must have recurred that day with 
more than usual emotion to liis favourite Wordsworthian 
|)oem. Soon after Ins Avifo’s death, he had remarked in 
his diary how finely “ the cirect of grief upon persons who 
like myself are highly susceptihlo of humour” had been 
** touched by Wordsworth in the character of the merry 
village teacluir, MattlieAV, whom Jeffrey profanely calls 
a haihcra,zy, sentimental person,” ^ And long before this 
tinui, during the brightest period of his life, Scott had 
made the old Antiipiary of his novel quote the same 
poem of Wordsworth’s, in a passage whore the period of 
life at whicdi ho had now arrived is anticipated with 
singular pathos and force. It is at such moments as 
theH(^,” says Mr. Olilbuck, ‘Hliat wo feel the changes of 
timix dTie sann^ objects are before us — those inanimate 
things wliich wo have gazed on in wayward infancy and 
impiduoua youth, in anxious and scheming manhood — they 
are permanent and the same ; hut when we look upon 
tVami in cold, nnfe.eling old age, can we, clKinged in our 
t.emper, our pursuits, our f(»ulinga, — changed in our form, 
our limbs, and our strength,— can wo bo ourselves called the 
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same? or do we iH)t. ratloo’ look !>a(*k wilii a .^ori of wou(it*r 
upon our ftu'iiier selves an Inutif^s separate aiul distiuct IVotn 
what wo now are ? Tins philusopher who apptialed from 
Philip inflamed with wine to Philip in his iuuirs of 
sobriety, did not (daim a judjjfo so dillereui as if he liad 
appealed from Philip in his youth to Philip in his old 
ago. I cannot but iouchetl with iht^ iVidiug ho beauth 
fully expressed in a poem which I iiavt* heard rept^atcHi:— 

* l\Iy oyes anuliin wifh c^lnldi.di tears* 

.My heart is lilly Klirr’d, 

JA>r tlu^ satiK^ HdUiid in in my ear.n 
VVliich i!» thtiKO days I heard. 

ThuH hires it Ktlll in ii«‘euy, 

Ami ytd. the wiser mind 
JItfurns less fur wdiat takus away 
Thun what it h*aveH hehiiuld ^ 

Sir WtiltePs nutmory, which, in spite i»f the slight 
failure of brain and tluj mild iiiusioim tt» wliich, on the 
subject of his own prospects, Im wiw now liablis, had as yet 
boon little impaired > indeed, he coultl still tpiote whole 
pages from ali his favourite autliors— must have n‘.curn*d 
to those favourite Wordswortldun lim^s of his with sin- 
gular force, as, with Wordsworth for his rompaniou, he 
gazed on the refuge of the last iMiustnd of his imagination 
for the last time, and felt in himsidf hew much ef joy in 
the sight, age had taken away, and how mucli, t(»o, t»f 
the habit of expecting it, it had uuforiunattdy left btdiiml 
Whether Sir Walter recalled this poem of Wordsworilrs on 
this occasion or not— and if he nscalled it, his delight in 
giving pleasure would assunully have leil him to let Words , 
worth know that he recalhu! it— the mood it paints was 
unquestionably that in which lus hmt day at Ahbotslbrd 
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was passed, hi ilu^ <woiiiii<^^, ndcaTing to the joiiniey 
wlii<ih was to liogin tlio next day, he roiiiarkod that 
Ih'clding and Smollett had been driven abroad by declin- 
ing health, and that they had never returned; while 
Wordsworth— willing perhaps to luang out a brighter 
feature in tlio present jiicture — regretted that the last days 
ol’ those two groat novelists had not boon surrounded hy 
due nuirks of respect. With Sir Walter, as he well knew, 
it was diirerent. The Lilieral Government that ho had so 
hittm-ly opposcnl were pressing on him signs of the honour 
in which he was held, and a ship of his Majesty ^s navy 
had been placed at his disposal to take him to the 
Mediterranean. And Wordsworth himself added his 
own more duralile token of revereiujo. As long as English 
poetry lives, Englishmen will know something of that 
la,st day of the last Minstrel at Newark : — 

(iravn thongbiiB rrilod wide on that swoot day, 

''rhoir dij^nity inHlalling 
In ^(ontle boHoins, while aoro leavoa 
Won^ c)n the bough or lallmg ; 

But brec'zeH play’d, and annahine glc'atn’d 
'Pbe foreat i.o endioldon, 
lOuhhni’d the fiery hnoa, and shot 
'rra.nHpa.ronco through the golden. 

^ Por biiay thoiighta tlio stream tlowM on 
In foamy agitation ; 

And slept in many a (aystal pool 
Por (juiet contemplation : 

No public and no private care 
’rhe fnH'-born mind enthralling, 

VVe ma,de a day of happy hours, 

Our luippy days riH^alliug. 

♦ 

And if, a.s Yarrow through the. woods 
Ami down the meadow ranging, 

IHd nxH't UH with unalter’d face, 

'riiough we were changed and changing j 
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If fhen HouK^ nntnrnl hIuuIow .s|jr«*ai! 

Our iiisvat’d |tr<!S|u*c'{. <iv«*r, 

Tlio vail<*y wan nut h\ou 

llB to roouvor. 

Ktfoaial hit'Haiiij'H on ilu' 

Afui hor iiivirso oniployinciit, 

I'lio blamolt'HH Mupo who tntiim hrr RtniM 
Fur h<»fK^ nrni calm onjoynumt-; 

AihoiL HicknoHi^ yet- 

Hum oh'r their jtil!«nv i>ruiHh‘«l, 

And Can* wnylayn tluiir a rprito 

Nut; (’‘anily tdudtni. 

*• ‘f * apt # 

Nor df'orn t-hut. hKailiwal Ilonm.ncf's 
PlavH falHU wit.li our affuctioim; 

I'uHanct-irum <»ur tears -madu sport 
h’or ranciful tk^jeat iot^S ; 

Alt, iK> ! thc^ viHiunH of the? past 
HuHtnitt the lu'urt in foeling 
Life HR hIio iB—our eharip'ful Life 
With friorids and kiiidnu! duaJin^f, 

** B(‘ar wit.nuHH yo, whojm thunithtH that day 
In Yarrovv’H ^^rovoa wore (MMitrf'd, 

Who t.lirou/.i^}i the Hilont, portal arch 
Of inouldtnani.^ Nenvark enter’d; 

And cimnb tb(» wiiulint^ stair that once 
Too timidly wuh imnastini 
By t.ho last MiuHtrof— not t.ho hist I ■* 

Fro ho Ida tale naupuntod.*' 

Tims dill tho iiHaliltitivo ih(^ day of wliidi was 

nob ytib, tk> lioriour to itself in doin^; liumago to 
MiiiBirel of romantic encri^y tind martial miicrprisc,, wh«b 
with, the HcJiool of poiday lie loved, was |Kissin;.( away. 

On the 23 rd Heptmnlu'r Scott IcR Aldtulsfonl, spend- 
ing live days on his Jonrney to London; ii*>v would he 
allow any of the old ohj«'.cia of iidert^st to he passed \vith» 
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out^ of th(^ carrm;j;o to s(H 3 thorn. IIo diil not 
h‘.avo i/nidon for Portsmouth till the :23rd Octobor, but 
s[Htnt tho intorvouin?.^ timo iii Loudon, whoro ho took luo- 
dioul advicu^j atul witli his old shrowdnoss whotslod his chair 
lido a (lark corutir during tho physicians’ abstmeo from tho 
room to (consult, that ho might road tlioir facos clearly on 
tlndr return without tiioir bcuug able to roiul his. 'Choy 
rc‘.cognizo(J tract's of brain diseaso, but Sir Walter was 
roliovod by tluur (joinparativoly favourable opinion, for ho 
admitted that he had ft^ared insanity, and thortjforo had 
“f(3ar(3d IhenL^^ On the 29th October ho sailed for Malta, 
and on tho 2()th November Sir Walter insisted on being 
landed on a snuill volcanic island which had a[)pear(^,d four 
ruuntlis pnwiously, and whieli disappeared again in a few 
days, and on clainhering about its crumbling lava, in spite 
of sinking at nearly every stej) almost up lo his kneels, in 
(jrdt^r that lu? miglit send a des(n’iption of it to his old 
friend Mr. Skcirui. On tho 22nd November ho reached 
Malta, wlnviHi ho looked eagerly at the anti{j[uitios of the 
phuH*, for he stall hoped to write a noveb— and, indeed, 
mutually wrote one at Naples, whicli was never published, 
calhul The N/Vy/c of Malta— on tho subject of tho Knights 
of Malta, who liad interested liim so much in his youtln 
From Malta Scsott went to Naples, which ho reached 
on the I7ih r)(icomlKu, and where he found much 
pleasures in the society of Sir William (hdl, an invalid 
like liimsidf, but not one wbo, like himself, struggled 
against tb(3 admission of liia iulirmiti(is, and refused 
to ho {'.arrit'd wlnm his own h'gs would not safely carry 
him. Bir William (hdl’s dog deliglited the old man; be 
would pat it and call it ‘‘ Poor l)oy P' and confide to 
Bir William how ht^ bad at lionie “ two very fine fevourite 
dogs, so large that I am always afraid tluiy look too large 
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anti too fo.udiil lor my dimifiishiHl in<‘om(*.’* In all hin 
loUors homo iio ^avo st»mo iiijumdiou to Mr. l/aidlaw 
about tlH‘- poor pooph* and tho dto.(s. 

On tlio. !i‘Jnd td* Mair.h, (lootin' fliod, an ovont 

w]u(*h matlo a, i;roat iiupmsaion on who bad iiitiUKlcui 

to vinit Woimar on his way back, on purpoao to koo 
(}(H‘Uk‘, and tills imndi incrcasod his ca^(or di'sim to 
return homo. Aocfirdinofy oil ilu^ Kith of AfU’il, iho last 
day on whiidi lu^ mailt^ any entry in his diary, he 
({uittesl JNsiph'S for hNmie, where In*. Htay(*d long (uiough 
only to l(‘i his dau}.(hier see somethiii’.!; of iht^ phuu^ and 
hnrrii'd olf homewards on the 'Jlst of May. In Venha'^ 
ho was sliil strong enougli to insist on scniiinliling down 
into the <lungeonH adjoining tin*. Bridge of Bighs ; and at 
IKnukfort lie mitered a liookKelleds shop, whmi tho man 
liroiight out a lithograph of Ahhotsfonl, and HeoU remark- 
ing, know that u}rt‘ady, sir/’ Itd’t the shoj) unnauig- 
nizod, more than e.ver craving for home. At Niniegnen, 
on the hth of June, whih* in a sii^aiuhnat on the Itliim*, 
ho lunl his most sorious attaeJv of aptiploxy, but would not 
diseontimn*. his Journey, was lifii'd into an l\u;di.sh st<*am- 
boat :it hoitordam on the Ilfli of June, and iirrived in 
London on the IJtlu There he reeogni/,ed his {duhlreu, 
and appeared to expect iminediaie death, a s he gave them 
re|)eate.dly his most sohmin i>h‘ssing, hut fa* the nn»st part 
ho lay at the Ht. Jann*.s’H Iloiek in»h*nnyii Stret‘L without 
any {lower to eonversiu T!n'*re it was that Allan (Uin- 
niughani, on walking home oin^ idglii, found a group af 
working num at the e.orner of the Htre.id, who shipped him 
and HBked, “us if there was but one deatli bed iu Lomioig 
^Ih) you kimw, sir, if this ia the street where he in 
lyingK^’ According to the usual imny of ilesliny, it was 
while tlie working men were doing him ilds le-arfy and 



uiicoiiHc.iiUis Iioniagts iha,t Sir Walii^r, wlu^iuwia* diHiiirlHui 
by tlu^ noiKCH oj’ tlui Htri'ct, iinagiiuul ai iho pollings 

booth of Jcuiburgli, whoro the [Hsople had (anod out, Ihirk 
Sir Waltord’ And it waa whilo lying hero,— only now 
and ih(‘.n uittaing a fow worda,— -that Mr. Lockliart aayn 
of hiia, “ Ila (^xpraHHod liia will aa d(d.ia*ndn(Hlly an evor, 
and (^Kprosa(Ml it with the Hanu\ apt and good-natured 
irony that ho waa wont to naod* 

Sir Walior^B gi'oai and urgiuit tloairo waa to rcdairn to 
Ab])otarord, and at laat hia phyaic.iana yi(dd(ML On tha 
7th iTuly ho waa lifted into hia oarriago, follow(ul by hia 
tr(unl)ling and W(Joping daughtora, and so tak(vn to a 
Bteanxboat, wh(‘r(‘. tl»o captain gave up hia private cabin— 

a cabin on dock for Ida tiao. lie remaiTKul unconscious 

of (uiy cbang(i till after bin arrival in Kilinburgh, when, 
on the i lib July, ho \vm jhacod again in his carriage, and 
reniain(‘d in it (piito unc.onsciouB during the first two 
stagoH of tho journt^y to TwetHlaido. But as tho carriage 
enbuHMi tho vall(\y of tho (lala, ho began to look about him. 
Pres(*utly be niurnuired ti uarne or two, ‘Hlala water, 
Hundy,-- Bucdvliohn, “*-"T()rwo(Kll(5e.’' When the outline 
of the Milduri liilla came in view, Scott’s cnKcittuucmt was 
groat, and whevn his c, aught the towt^rs of Abbotsford, 
h(i s[>ra.ug up with ji ery of dtdight, and while the towers 
renuuncHl in sight it took his pliyaician, his sondn-law, 
and his stc'vant, to ke,(^p him in the carriage. Mr. Laidlaw 
was waiting for him, ami he m(d him with a cry, 1 
Wini(^ Laidlaw! O, man, how ofUm 1 have thought of 
y(Ui I” IHs dogs came round his chair and la^gan to fawn 
(Ui liim and li(;k his hands, wldle Hir Walter smiled oj 
Hohbisl over tluun. luext morning ho was wheeled 

about his gardtm, and on tlu^ following moriiing was out 
in this way for a coiiple of hours ; within a day or two he 
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fancitHl that lu‘ riiiiid wri!t» u^jaiu. Ini! r»n takin:.! th*^ fH*n intn 
Ilia Iiiun.h hia fia.t^nra tanihi iint claai) it, aial ht? Hank hank 
with inarB down Iuh nlinnk. !*ali'i\ wlum l^aid- 

law saiti in liia htnirin^i! ilud Sir Walt«‘r hail h;ui a litiln 
ropoBta In^ '■* Ki\ Willia; no rnpoHf tor Sir WalU'-r 

hnt in thn-gravn/’ An thn tiairs nHln’i! front hin hin 
old pritij* rn.vivfd. ** Frionda/’ iu^ aahl, “ titndi lot mo {^k» 
rfiyHrir - iJ^‘1 uw to lunh— that ih ih<* t»rdy p!ac<i.’* 
’"Aflnr thin Sir Walter never loft Iuh rotan. t huiaHioimllj 
hotlroppHl oH'inio tloHriiiin, and tlioohl paiufnl iii<*rnt)ry,-— 
Ufcjiti -cry «»f fhirk Sir Wultor/’—- ho. a^^niin hi*ard 
On Ins lips, ilo howovi^r, till tho ‘Jlnt H(^p- 

tcmlior,'— Micn’o than iw(i nicmths from the day of his 
roiuddng hcmu^, and a year from the day id' Wonlsworth’s 
arrival at Ahlniisford boforo Im doparturo tor tho Me- 
dihnTauoan, with nrdy oim oloar iiiii^rval of eonaciou^ 
on Moiulay, the I7iii Soptemher. On that day Mr. 
l^tickliart was ealietl to Sir Walter’abedHide wltli tho nows 
tliat ho had awakened, in a state of mminmum and con- 
seioaHness, ami wishtnl to see him. ** * Loc*.khart/ he said, 
‘ I may liave litit a niinnto to apeak to yo\L ^ly dear, 
he a good man,— he virtuous,— he religious,- In* a good 
man. Nothing (dso will give you any eomfort whtm you 
come to lie here.’ Il(^ panse-d, and I said, ‘ Shall I send 
for Sophia ami Anne'F ^ No/ sahl In^ * clojft disturb 
them. lt)or souls ! I know they were u|> all night, 
(.hxl bless you all ! ’ 'With tlii.s he sank into a vt‘ry 
tranquil ami, imhuMl, h<5 Kcauady aftiU’wanls gavf^ 

any sign of consiuiuiaimss ex{*ept for an iimlaut on the 
arrival of Ids sons. And so four <layH nfterwaulH, on the 
day of th(^ autumnal equinox in 1832, at half 'past om^ in 
tlie aft(‘.ruoou, on a gloritms autumn day, witli every 
window wi<ie o|am, ami the ripple <d’ t-lu^ l’w-ia*.d over iti* 
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pol)l)lo.8 (liHtlncily aiidiLlo in hia J^ie passed away, 
atid his oldest sou kissed and closed 1& oy|a/’ He died 
a luoiith after coiupletiui^^ Ids sixty- liraf^Jyllw'; Nearly 

R<ivon years (earlier, on tluv’ pll 'D l^J^ he had 

in his diary taken a survey ol '1|&^;own in^*e^1^ii 

to the agt'. roacluMl by Ids father ail^j^ther in^x^feprs 
family, and had stated as the result oS^^|iis cona^mtioii^J^ 
“Btpiaro the odds and goodnight, Sir Walter, aboulfi^ty. 

I care not if I leave my name unstained and m^ 
property settled. Sat est vixisseJ' Tims ho livo^ust a^ 
year — but a year of gradual death — beyond his%||^ 
calculation. 
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C}^AVTFAi XVIL 

TilM KNI> OF TUF HTItUiHUJ-:. 

Sir Walter <;ortainly Mfc his ^‘namo xuistaiiKul/* uiilesa 
the serious laiHiakes natural to a sanguine teniperaiuont 
such as his, are to he counted as stains upon his tiamo ; 
and if they are, where among the sons of men would 
yoxi find many unstained names as noble as his with 
such a stain upon it? lie was not only sensitively 
honourahlo in motive, hut, wlum ho found what (udl his 
sanguine temper had work(3d, he used Ids gigantic p<»w{irs 
to repair it, as Samson \i8e(l his gr(‘4it strength to repair 
the mischief ho hacl inad vertently (h)n(j to Lsrael. Ihit wiili 
all his exertions he had not, when death came upon him, 
cleared off mucli more than half his ohligatitms. There 
was Btill 54,()(}0/. to pay. But of iliis, was 

securcul in an insurance on his life, and there were. hesid<iH 
a thousand pounds or two in tln^ hamis of Uh) trustees, 
which had not Inmn applied to the extine, ti(»u of tlu^ d(d)L 
Mr. tkuhil, his publisher, aceonlingly advantaul th<^ 
rmnaining d0,000/. on tin*. si‘eurify of Sir Walter’s copy^ 
rights, and on the 2lHi IA4iruary, iH.'h’h the geiituu! 
creditors w(UH 3 paitl in full, aiul Mr. (udell remained the 
only credii.or tjf the estai«\ In Kehruary, 1847, Sir 
Walter’s son, the second baronet, died (‘JiiMless ; and in 
May, 1847, Mr. (ladtdl gav<« a <liseharge in full of all 
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c.lainus, iiichulixig tlio hoiul ibr 10,000Z. executed by Sir 
Walter during the struggles of Constable and Co. to 
prevent a failure, on tire transfer to him of all the copy- 
rights of Sir Walter, including “the results of some 
literary exertions of the solo surviving executor,^’ which 
I' conjecture to mean the copyright of the admirable 
biography of Sir Walter Scott in ton volumes, to which 1 
have made such a host of references — probably the most 
perfect specimen of a biography rich in great materials, 
which OUT language contains. And thus, nearly fifteen 
years after Sir Walter’s doatli, the debt which, within six 
years, ho had more than half discharged, was at last, 
through the value of the copyrights he had loft behind 
him, linally extinguished, and the small estate of Abbots- 
ford loft cleared. 

Sir Walter’s ellort to found a new house was hardly 
more successful than the effort to endow it. His eldest son 
died childless. In 1839 ho wont to Madras, as Lieutenaiit- 
Coloiud of the 15th Hussars, and subsequently com- 
manded that regiment. He was as much beloved by the 
oflicers of Ids regiment as his father had been hy his own 
friends, and was in every sense an accomplished soldier, 
and one whose greatest anxiety it was to promote the welfare 
of the privates as well as of the olTicers of his regiment, 
lie took great pains in founding a library for the soldiers 
of his corps, and his only legacy out of his own family 
was one of 100^. to this library. The cause of his death 
was his having exposed himself rashly to the sun in a 
tigor-hunt, in August, 1846 ; he never recovered from the 
fbver which, was the immediate consequence. Ordered 
home for his health, he died near the Cape of Good Hope, 
on the 8th of February, 1847. His brother Charles died 
before him. He was rising rapidly in the diplomatic 
service, and was taken to Persia by Sir JohnMacIileilh on 
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a (lipltiiuaiic miasion, as aitarho aiul privatt*. siairotary. 
Ihit the climate struck liiiu clowu, and he dual atTelau’au, 
almost immediately on his arrival, nii tlu*. October, 

1841. Ik^th the sisters laid died priivioiisly, Anne 
Scott, the yovin^au’ of the two, whose, health had suilered 
greatly during tiie prolonged un.\iety of luo’ father's illness, 
died on the MidsumimuMlay of tlie ycair folhnvitig her 
father's death ; and Sophia, iMrs, Lockhart, diwl on iln^ 
17tli May, 1837. Sir WaltiU’'s cUlest grandchild, John 
Hugh Lockhart, for whom the T(ilei< af a (trattdftdher 
were written, died iKvforo his grantlfailu*r ; indt‘ed Sir 
Walter heard of the (ddld's death at JS'api(‘s. The second 
son, Walter Scott Lockhart Scott, a lieuttmant in the 
army, died at Versailles, on the lOth January, i8f>3. 
Charlotte llarrict Jane Ijockhart, wiio was marritid in 
1847 to Janies liobert Hope-Scott, and succeeded to tins 
Abbotsford estate, died at Edinburgh, on tln^ ‘Jthb 
October, 1858, leaving three childnm, of wlnun only one 
survivos. Walter Michael and Margaret Annt», Hoptj- 
Scott both (lied in infancy. The only direct ilescamdunt.s, 
therefore, of Sir Walter Scott, are Mary M(udca Hopev 
Scott who was born oti the 'Jnd October 1852, the 
grandchild of Mrs, Lockhart, and the great-grandchild 
of the founder of Abbotsford, and lun* children. She, 
married 0 !i 21st July 187*1 the Honourable Jo.seph 
Maxwell, third sou of William Constable .Maxwell, in 
whose favour the barony of Herricks was r(^viv(*d, and l>y 
him she IniB a sou and Hev(*ral daughtmu Mr. Maxwell 
of course assnnu‘,d the name of Scott. 

There is something of irony in such a residt of the 
Hercnl(‘a,n lal>ours (d Scott to found and iuidtsw a new 
branch of the clan of Scott. Wlnm fiflcmi years aft(U* his 
d(‘.ath the ('..state Wirs at hmgih frtaai from dt*lif , all his own 
children and the eldest of his grandeluldi cn were dead 
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'riiis only, was wanting to give somotliing of tiie graO’ 
dour of tragedy to the end of Scott’s great enterprise. Ho 
valued his works little compared with the house and 
lands which they were to he the moans of gaining for his 
descendants ; yet every end for which he struggled so 
gallantly is all hut lost, while his works have gained more 
of added lustre from the losing battle which he fought so 
long, than they could ever have gained from his success. 
What there was in him of true grandeur could never 
have hcon seen, had the fifth act of his life been less 
tragic than it was. Generous, large-hearted, and mag- 
nanimous as Scott was, there was something in the days 
of his prosperity that fell short of what men need for their 
highest ideal of a strong man. Unbroken success, un- 
rivalled popularity, imaginative effort flowing almost as 
steadily as the current of a stream, — these are charac- 
teristics, which, oven wlien enhanced as they were in his 
(;ase, by the j)Owor to defy physical pain, and to live in 
his imaginative world when his body was writhing in 
torture, fail to touch the heroic point. And there was 
nothing in Scott, while he roniained prosperous, to relieve 
ade(juately the glare of triumphant prosperity. His 
religious and moral feeding, though strong and sound, was 
[HI rely regulative, and not always even regulative, where 
his inward principle was not reflected in the opinions of 
the society in which he lived. The finer spiritual ele- 
ment in Scott was relatively deficient, and so the 
stnmgth of the natural man was almost too equal, com- 
pleUs and glaring. Something that should “tame 
the glaring white ” of that broad sunshine, was needed ; 
and in the years of reverse, when one gift after 
another was taken away, till at length what he called 
even his “ magic wand ” was broken, and the old man 
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nil ti> tlu^ la^t, without bittenioBS, without, 
(hvfiauct^, without murumrlBg, hut not witliout auch aiuU 
den IluBhoa of aulxlulng awet^kiess ub melted away tlu‘ 
anger of the teacher of his childhood, —that aonuithiiig 
seenied to he supplied. Till calamity ca,nu‘., Sc.ott ap- 
peared to he a nearly comphito natural man, and no 
more. Then first was perceived in him something a.hov(‘. 
nature, soniething which could (mdure though (wory 
end in life for %vhich he had fought st) ])oldly should 
bo defeated, —soTindhing which could (ndurt*. and inort* 
bliaii endure, which could shoot a soft transpan vuc<^ <»f 
its own through his years of darkuiiss and diusay. That 
Lhoro was nothing very elevatiHl in Scott^a [HU’sonal or 
moral, or |)olitical or literary muls,— that he neveu’ for a 
moment thought of Jiimsell’ as one 'who was hound to 
leave the earth better than lu^ found it,— that he nevt^.r 
seems to have so much as contemplale.d astudal or political 

reform for which he ought to (ionUmd,-- that he. lived to 

some extent like a child fdowingsoapdnibhles, the hrightesi 
and must gorgiunis of whi(dh~4ho AhhotHford huhhhj- 
vanished Ixvfore his is not a take-olf from tin* 

charm of his career, hut adds to it. the very Hjxudality 
its fascination. For it was his entire unconsciouHness of 
moral or spiritual offorlH, thi? simple siraiglitforwurd way 
in whieJi ho lahourtd ft»r emds of the most ordinary kind, 
wliich made it clear how much greater the man was t han 
Ids ends, how great was tln^ mind ami eharacier whieh 
proKptu'iiy faihal to display, hut which became visible at 
once HO Hoon as the Bttjrm came <iown and tht‘ night fell 
Few men who hatile avowt‘dly fur tlio right, !uit4l<^ h»r it 
with Ui(^ calm fortitudo, tin*, cdusufui et|tm!iimity, witlj 
which Scott battled to fnltil Ids eng^agtnuuntH and to save 
his family from ruin. He stood high iunongal those — 
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, “ Wlu) over with a frolic wolcoino took 

IMie tlmiuior and tho siinahino, and opposed 
Free hearts, Iroo forohoada/' 

among those wlio have been able to display — 

Otio equal tompor of heroic hearts 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will. 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield/’ 

And it wm bccanso tho man was so much greater than the 
ends for wliicli he strove, that there is a sort of grandeur 
in the tragic fate which denied them to him, and yet 
exhibited to all tho world the infinite superiority of the 
striver himself to tho toy lie was thus passionately craving. 


THE END. 
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